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JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” etc. 


M®* McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a min for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Francois Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance, chivalry, and 
combat. The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 


Price, $1.50 
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The astounding 


story of a woman 


with two distinct 
personalities~—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is good, 
simple, devout, meek ; part of the 
time enticing, seductive, alluring, 
diabolical. And her husband falls 
in love with——which side of her? 


A bewildering, astonishing story. 
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COMMENT 


Opposition to Bryan 

Ir is now the firm conviction of intelligent observers that 
Mr. Bryan is not surely the Democratic candidate of 1908. 
The Weekty has shown more than once that much of South- 
ern Democratic opinion is antagonistic to him, and that the 
West and East have come to share in the belief that his nomi- 
nation would mean another humiliating defeat for the Demo- 
eratie party. Up to a few weeks ago there was a pretty gen- 
eral apathy among the Democrats throughout the country. 
They thought that Bryayx’s nomination was inescapable, and 
they anticipated defeat quite as certainly as they expected the 
nomination. It may be said that the feeling about Mr. Bryan 
was then one of repuls.yn rather than of active opposition, 
for it was passive. But the reason for the repulsion was that 
the Democrats had Segun to realize that Mr. Bryan did not 
truly represent them; they were opposed to his modern poli- 
cies of State ownership of railroads and the initiative and 
referendum. As soon as Mr. Bryan returned from his foreign 
jour a year ago, he gave to Democrats, notably to the es- 
sentia}) South, good reason to oppose his nomination. This 
reason growing from the faith and conviction of men soon 
caused them to ask whether it was really necessary to re- 
nominate Mr. Bryan and once more to follow him to igno- 
minious defeat. In answer to the question, a number of men 
have been thought of, with any one of whom, in the opinion 
of their supporters, there would be a better chance for Demo- 
eratic victory than with Mr. Bryayx. As matters stand, Mr. 
Bryan may be nominated for lack of party union upon some 
one candidate, but even as it is he must struggle for the nomi- 
nation; it will not be presented to him. Nor is it likely that 
he will be the second choice of those who favor any of the 
opposing candidates. While he may succeed, the chances are 
against him, for the friends of other candidates are more op- 
posed to Mr. Bryan than to any of his rivals. It may be that 
the organization is with him, but no Democratic osganization 
has ever yet been able to stand up against the popular opinion, 
or desire, of the Democratic party. 


The South and the Democratic Party 

The most frequent and the most aggressive expression of 
opinion hostile to the nomination of Mr. Bryan is to be found 
in the Southern newspapers. There is much in this expres- 
sion for which decent people of all parties ought to be grate- 
ful. The Southern newspapers and public men are taking 
high patriotic ground. So far as we have seen, and’ we have 


read the newspapers .of the South and the published inter- _ 


views with Southern statesmen with great eare, there has 


‘been nothing in the nature of a demand by the South that a 


Southern man be nominated. On the contrary, there }) 
been manifested sometimes a fear that even yet a Southern 
man would not be elected by the people of the United Stat: <. 
We believe that the people of the United States are not «, 
unpatriotic as the Republican press, sometimes sustained j)y 
so-called Independent newspapers, has declared them to |: 
but however this may be, the South is not sectional on this 
subject; it has made no demand for a candidate; it has mi«|- 
estly discounted its own place in the political life of the 1.) 
tion; but it has firmly and properly stated its purpose to take 
its part in the political tasks of the country. It might well 
have done this long ago; perhaps it ought to have done it, 
The truth must be recognized that the party in power has 
found it to its advantage to exclude the South from any pur- 
ticipation in political life, excepting it has been called upon io 
share its burdens. Now the South sees fit to resume its place, 
or at least the majority party of the South proposes to take 
its proper place in the councils of the party. Apparently, it 
has no single candidate to present; it would be better if it 
possessed one who, as a public servant of eharacter and ci- 
pacity, would command the respect of the whole country. <A< 
it is, the South is willing to nominate the best man without 
regard to his domicile. This is the right spirit. It is the 
only patriotic spirit. It ought to animate all sections ani 
both parties; it is to be regretted that it cannot be adopted 
by the Republican party, which must unfortunately remain 
sectional for many years to come for reasons that are obvious. 
By reason of the spirit which they are manifesting, as well 
as by reason of their power and influence, the Southern Demvo- 
crats ought to be respectfully listened to by their party, and 
the signs are that the Northern Democrats are in the movil 
to accept them at their true value and recognize their due 
power. It is certain that if the whole Democratic party, North 
and South, shofild express its real thought, it would be that 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination would be disastrous to the party; 
but in order to succeed greatly, the feeling still prevailing in 
some quarters, that Bryan is inevitable, should disappear 
entirely, and concentration should begin. 


Squelched ? 
What has become of Exinu Roor? 


A Definite Rule Needed 

The Southern Railroad has suf®rendered some of its rights 
for the good of the communities through which it runs and 
for the peace of the country. It would have been better for 
the whole country, and especially for those communities, if 
the road had stood firmly on its rights. But there is one thing 
settled by the violence of the State and by the conduct of the 
Southern Railroad Company: the United States Supreme 
Court will probably be obliged now to determine definitely 
the complete power of the United States over commerce ampng 
the States. The Supreme Court has done much in this di- 
rection, but it has also delivered a good many opinions on thi- 
important subject which not only seem to be, but which really 
are conflicting. In some cases the court seems to have given 
to the Federal Government a completeness of power whic: 
robs the States of all rights over commerce; in other case 
the court appears to recognize the supremacy, over the com- 
merce power of the general government, of the police powers 
of the State touching the health, liberty, and life of its citi- 
vens. These conflicts must be reconciled or set aside. The 
life of every railroad, the prosperity and even the solvency 
of the investors in its securities, the business interests. of 
every producer and shipper, demand that there should be an 
end of them. 

The Railroads and the States . 

As it is, the railroads are the objects of disaster- 
breeding State legislation, much, if not all, of which has 
been enacted under fear of the threats instigated and sug- 
gested by the President. Taxes of railroads have been so 
enormously increased in several States that not only is it cer- 
tain that needed extensions and increases of rates and equip- 
ment cannot be made, but that dividends camot be earned. 
If a State by taxation, or by rate-fixing, or by taking awa) 
licenses, may prevent the growth of the carriers of commerce 
so that they are unable to keep pace with the needs of com- 
meree, it does not appear that the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution has- effected the purpose for which the 
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Constitution itself was framed. No wonder that a railroad 
flies from a power that is governed by the belief that the 
people of a State may be benefited by destroying or crippling 
the railroads which do their transportation for them. In view 
of these attacks by the States and the appeal to the Supreme 
Court, that tribunal will probably be obliged to lay down the 
rules, or something like them, which were asked for last win- 
ter by a distinguished counsel. This lawyer told the court 
that its decisions contributed a mass of conflicting views, and 
that it was its duty to lay down rules which should so define 
the Federal power that neither States nor railroads nor ship- 
pers should longer be confused as to their relations to one 
another. The lawyer’s request was not granted, but it looks 
as though the States might make such a definition absolutely 
necessary. 


Two Great 
What Dem 
Democracy as the President has?’—WILLIAM J. 
Or what Republican speaker as many Democrats to Repub- 
licanism as W. J. B.? 


Strange Remarks Analyzed 

A good many persons who have been too busy heretofore 
to express their thoughts for the benefit of the public have 
lately been awakened by extraordinary pronouncements ut- 
tered by the one man in the country whose_ official position 
gives him a large, frequently an admiring, sometimes a de- 
luded, audience. One of these enlighteners of. the public 
mind is W. W. Batpwin, who speaks in the /nter-Nation 
of the President’s strange remarks on Georgia day at the 
Jamestown Exposition on “ Automatic Compensation for Ac- 
cidents.” These remarks are characteristic. They involve a 
startling advocacy of extreme State socialism and a mis- 
statement about existing law which is customary to one in 
whose mind law is only formal or technical. Mr. Batpwin’s 
reply is an analysis, and an explanation which is_ crushing 
because it is a demonstration. Mr. Rooseve.tt advocated au- 
tomatic compensation for accidents. As Mr. BaLpwin points 
out, this would mean the same pay for an accident whether it 
was due to the fault of the employer or the employed, for it 
would debar a court examination into the character of the 
accident. It would pay an employee, then, if he had volun- 
tarily undertaken the task in which the accident was encoun- 
tered, or even if he met with it in consequence of his disobe- 
dience of the employer’s orders. Payment would also be made 
for accidents that were unavoidable, as when the employed 
was struck by lightning while he was seeking shelter under 
a tree. 


verters 
‘ratic speaker has converted as many Republicans to 
BRYAN. 


Automatic Nonsense 

The President seemed to see the injustice of this to the 
employer, and suggested that the damage, or compensation, 
paid would distribute itself to the consumer. The nonsense 
of this Mr. Batpwin finds it easy to point out. There is no 
way thus to distribute the compensation, but the public may 
be directly saddled with it. In other words, the President’s 
suggestion would come to this: that the government, or the 
taxpayers, would pay for all accidents, the fault of the victim 
or of another, and this kind of socialism once established, 
we should have the government paying for illnesses and grant- 
ing old-age pensions.. As to the President’s statement about 
automatic compensation being the law of other countries, it 
is absolutely without foundation. There is no such law. The 
only law that approaches the suggestion in folly is. the law 
of Congress which several courts have declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. This law wipes out the doctrine of contributory 
negligence. An employee who is injured in interstate com- 
meree- may or may not be responsible for the accident from 
which he suffers. Under this law he is entitled to compensa- 
tion. It is this law to which the President alluded when he 
warned the railroads that they would be guilty of “ extreme 
unwisdom” if they questioned its constitutionality, intima- 
‘ing at the same time that if the Federal courts should uphold 
their contention the roads would be denied Federal protection 
if they were threatened with destruction of their property 
ly riot or disorder. It is strange that the President’s most 
-olemn positions are so often demonstrably wholly unsound. 
"or proof that they are see Justice Brewer’s decision in Kan- 
as v. Colorado: Mr: Low on the post-office clause in the North 
American Review, and this article of Mr. Batpwry’s. 


WEEKLY 


A Voice for His Majesty 

Ottumwa (lowa) despatch in the Washington Herald: 

Dr. Perer MACQUEEN, writer, war correspondent, and close 

friend of President Rooseve_t, in an interview here, made the 
startling statement that the President should be made king of the 
United States. Mr. MAcQUEEN was most seathing in his criticism 
of a self-government such as exists in the United States to-day. 
‘The facts are that a very small per cent. of the people in any 
country really know what a self-government is,” he went on. “I 
tell you what the American people need is a king. Rooseveit 
should be a king. No country could ever have a better one. He's 
a grand man, and the nation can never have a better executive 
at its head.” 
The Georgia statesman who proposed that Mr. Bryan nomi- 
nate Mr. Roosrtveir in the next Demoeratie convention im- 
mediately received an invitation to luncheon at Oyster Bay? 
What’s the matter with Pete? 


One Hopeful Sign 

The brightest bow of reassurance in the financial sky is 
Tuomas W. Lawson’s communicated conviction that the twen- 
ty-nine-million-dellar fine is only a beginning and of negli- 
gible importance compared with what is coming. Things 
don’t always happen precisely as Tuomas W. says they won’t, 
but they almost always clo. 


The Issue in Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts party issues are framed or tried on at 
clambakes. Governor Gvitp and Senator Lopce undertook 
to frame a platform at a Republican clambake the other day. 
Murray Crane had a “ previous engagement,” which removed 
him from danger. It was not a fortunate clambake. It is 
customary -for the Republicans of Massachusetts to permit 
Casot Lopcre to make their platform for them, but this time 
there was a difference of opinion between Governor GuiLtp and 
the Senator. GuiLp was willing to have tariff revision in the 
abstract right away. Lopce said that was nonsense, and that 
the campaign this year should be on State issues. He served 
notice to that effect on the Democrats; but the ‘question is 
whether he can make the war harmonious with his declara- 
tion. Perhaps he will find it difficult to convince the con- 
vention that he is right and that Governor Guitp is wrong. 
Murray Crane, not having partaken of the clams, is in his 
favorite position as reconciler, and may, therefore, be the 
author of the tariff plank of the next Massachusetts Repub- 
lican platform. But whatever he says, and notwithstanding 
what Mr. Lopce says, the campaign note was fixed by the 
Democrats at a subsequent clambake. Mr. Whitney an- 
nounced it, and CuarLes SumNer seconded it. Mr. 
Wutxey said that it was going to be tariff revision, and 
that the Democrats were going to contend specifically for 
free trade “ food-supplies and the raw materials of our 
industries, together with pig-iron and steel billets.” They 
are also to favor a reduction of all duties for the good of the 
consumer and in aid of commerce. This is a platform that 
will differentiate the Democrats from the Republicans and 
Wuitney from Guitb if, perchance, the Governor should have 
his general and hazy way in the Republican convention. 
As for Lopcr, if he continues to insist in talking about 
“State issues,” he need not hire even the smallest hall; his 
back piazza will, do. 


Hughes and the Bosses 

Some of the Republican politicians of New York State 
are asserting that Governor Hvuaues would make an ad- 
mirable President. Chief of these is ex-Governor Ope.t, 
who is charged with meaning that Governor Huaues is so 
good that he wishes him anywhere except in the Capitol at 
Albany. Mr. Opeti once before assisted in moving a Gov- 
ernor whom he did not like from Albany to Washington, 
and while his effort was immediately profitable to him, his 
advantage was not of long duration. Moreover, Mr. Open 
must then have learned—it was in 1900—that the boss who 
desires to ‘be rid of a Governor by making him a candidate 
for President must have assistance, voluntary or accidental, 
or he cannot succeed. Is Hvaues killing the Tarr boom? 
Is history repeating itself? Are we to see at the next Re- 
publican national convention the New York State bosses en- 
deavoring to rid themselves of a Governor by sending him 
to Washington, and the Washington leaders doing their best 
to keep him in Albany? 
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The Morocco’ Problem 

Recent events in northwestern Africa have proved that 
whatever may have been true of Emperor Wituiam II. less 
than two years ago is true no longer. When the purport of 
the Franco-British treaty, which was intended to settle once 
for all every matter in dispute between the signatories—the 
treaty to which Spain subsequently became a party—was made 
known in Berlin, Emperor Wiiuiam II. announced that so far 
as the clauses relating to Morocco were concerned his govtrn- 
ment could not acquiesce in their execution. The inevitable 
result of this declaration would have been a European war 
had not M. De.cassr, who negotiated the treaty on the part 
of France, felt constrained by moral pressure to resign, and 


had he not been succeeded in the French Foreign Office by a. 


man who consented to refer the future regulation of the 
Shereecfian dominions to the international conference which 
was convoked at Algeciras. What were supposed, at the time, 
to be adequate precautions against the annexation of Morocco 
to Algeria’ were taken in the Algeciras convention by a pro- 
vision that the policing of Morocco seaports should be en- 
trusted to a constabulary made up of Moors, but trained and 


commanded by. French and Spanish officers under a Swiss’ 


inspector-general. That police force has not yet been created, 
but already it is evident that if it existed it would be power- 
less to avert a jehad, or holy war, because the rank and file 
would succumb to the infection of religious hatred. The out- 
break of animosity against Christians the other day in Casa- 
blanea and other seaports required for its suppression an im- 
mediate demonstration of the naval and military power of 
France, and, although order has been temporarily reestablished 
in the few places which are commanded by the guns of battle- 
ships and cruisers, at least three times as many soldiers as 
were landed at Casablanca will be needed to occupy the in- 
terior cities, wMhout which procf of superior strength nothing 
of importance will have been accomplished. 


Changed Attitude of Germany 

On the other hand, if the two capital cities of Fez and 
Moroceo are taken by French expeditionary columns, France 
may be compelled to hold them for an indefinite period, just 
as Great Britain has felt constrained to retain Cairo and 
Alexandria ever since her victory at Tel-el-Kebir. Now, 
therefore, Europe is again confronted with the Morocco prob- 
lem, which, however, owing to the changed attitude of Em- 
peror WILLIAM, promises to be relatively easy of solution. 
fle practically recognizes the indisputable truth that unless 
Christian sojourners in Morocco, including many subjects of 
his own, are to be left at the mercy of Moorish fanatics an 
immediate interposition of a European power is indispensable, 
and that France is best qualified for such a task by her owner- 
ship of Algeria, and*by her possession of a formidable fleet 
close at hand in the Mediterranean. Deference to the dictates 
of humanity and respect for the public opinion of the world 
have withheld Emperor Wituiim from offering any obstruction 
to the prompt rescue of endangered Europeans. He may be 
sure that the exemplary eourse he is now pursuing in the 
Moroceo affair, coupled as it is with hearty support of the pro- 
posals made by American delegates at The Hague, will be 
cordially appreciated in the United States. He earnestly 
desires our friendship, and he has the good sense to see that 
the way to get it is to deserve it. 


Newspapers and Money-making 

' Newspapers, it seems—New York newspapers, at any rate— 
should receive more eredit than they get for being in business 
solely t> do good—or in some cases to raise hob—and not 
from any sordid purpose to make money. Mr. Joun Norris 
is an authority whom we find quoted as declaring in behalf 
of the newspaper publishers of New York, that there is 
hanging over sixteen of them an increase of three million 
dollars a year in cost of production. This three millions 
of added expense he divides into $2,160,000 for white paper; 
$600,000 additional for compositors, $200,000 for stereo- 
typers, and $100,000 for other labor. Not more than four 
papers of the sixteen, Mr. Norris says, can meet this increased 
expense and still make both ends meet. Mr. Norris thinks 
the daily-newspaper business is the most precarious venture 
going. Ninety per cent. of the newspapers circulated in New 
York he finds to he one-eent papers. The newsdealers, Mr. 
Norris says, make a vast deal of money out of the New York 
papers—$1,500,000 from the World alone; organized labor 


takes an enormous sum from them in tribute and wages— 
$2,500,000 a year being paid for labor by the World alone; 
but the returns to capital invested in the newspaper busi- 
ness Mr. Norris considers so unsatisfactory as to imperil 
the liberty of the press. All of which brings it into the forum 
of discussjon how long the present one-cent papers can con- 
tinue to be sold for one cent. One cent buys at least a third 
less of mest commodities than it did when one-cent news- 
papers began to be the fashion, but it buys more newspaper 
now than ever. 


A Jaunty Attorney-General 

Wall Street grumbles at a disposition it thinks it sees in 
Attorney-General Bonaparte to fiddle while Rome is burning. 
That is because the newspapers represented the Attorney- 
General as being so chipper and chatty, so I’vé-got~’em-in-my- 
list, and so don’t-they-wish-they-knew, on his way back from 
Oyster Bay to the seat of justice when the stocks were all 
sliding down hill. It is true that Mr. Bonaparte not only 
did not write the head-lines which appeared over his remarks, 
but did not even write out the .remarks; but in the main his 
words seem to have been justly enough reported, and certainly 
it was no solace at all to the mourners to have him skip by, 
waving-his-hat-like, when the funeral was proceeding. Grave 
scenes call for gravity in the chief actors in them. The im- 
pression Mr. Bonaparte left in Wall Street was one of levity. 


Cost of Raising Children 

When Mr. Joun Granam Brooks told the Chautauqua As- 
sembly that it cost middle-class Americans $25,000 to bring 
a child to “ economic independence,” he qualified his statement 
—so the Times says—by saying that he spoke of middle-class 
families with incomes of $40,000 or $50,000 a year. But he 
need: not so have qualified it, for American families whose in- 
comes are not a quarter so large as he suggests constantly 
spend $25,000 in bringing a boy to the threshold of self-sup- 
port. The figures are easily set forth. A new baby in the 
house costs, say, $500 a year, for twelve years ($6000); a boy 
at boarding-school costs, say, $1000 a year, for six years 
($6000); a boy in college costs, say, $1500 a year, for four 
years ($6000); four years in a medical school, or in a law 
school ‘and office, cost another $5000. That makes $23,000, 
which is easily expanded to $25,000 or more in actual practice. 
It is spread, however, over twenty-six years. This is a liberal 


expenditure, but it is not at all extravagant, and thousands 


of American parents of modest incomes undertake it annually 
under the impression that it is the most profitable way to 
spend their money. Girls cost about the same, except that the 
school period ends earlier. Girls’ boarding-schools cost more 
than boys’ schools of the same class, and we believe that girls’ 
college expenses are quite as heavy as boys’. But fewer girls 
go to college. London reports that $25,500 will keep a well- 
to-do English boy for twenty-one years, and see him through 
Oxford. The cost of raising and educating an English girl, 
and bringing her out in London and having her presented at 
court, is computed in one reported case to have been $37,000. 
This expenditure govered twenty years. American girls do 
not have to be itil at court; but hundreds—probably 
thousands — of them, when they leave school, are formally 
launched into society for the betterment of their manners 
and their advancement in social knowledge. 


The World is Wearing Well 

Professor Arrirentus, of Sweden, renowned physicist and 
Nose. prize-winner, in a new book about the origin and 
formation of worlds, expounds new and consoling theories. 
For reasons ‘that he sets forth, he concludes that the sun is 
not burning up, nor the earth cooling, nor the machinery of 
the universe wearing out in any measurable degree. Things 
celestial are likely, he thinks, to go along as they are, not 
for a few million years, as Lord Ketvin computed, but for 
millions of millions of years. A world without end, this 
learned man thinks ours is, and there are shreds of consolation 
in his conviction about it, and in the stiffened realization that 
if the railroads, trusts, and all of us other sinners are not 
perfected in good conduct before next New Year’s, there prob- 
ably will still, in Heaven’s mercy, be an extension of oppor- 
tunity, and we can go right on laboriously climbing the golden 
stair. Maybe we can even rest a minute or two and knot our 
broken sandal strings and take drinks out of our gourds, but 
as to that the learned physicist does not say. 
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Our Future International . Relations 


A QUESTION which the drift of events is forcing upon our atten- — 


tion is, Whether we will continue to adhere for an indefinite period 
to our traditional policy of avoiding entanglements with European 
Powers? Is not the time close at hand when we shall feel con- 
strained to reexamine the circumstances under which that policy 
was formulated in WASHINGTON’s farewell address, and to inquire 
whether, in view of the actual or immediately prospective attitude 
of the world Powers toward one another and toward outlying coun- 
tries, a case is not presented for the application of the maxim 
cessante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex? Is it not true that, as a matter 
of fact, before the traditional policy was propounded, we had al- 
ready entered into one treaty with a European Power which 
imposed reciprocal obligations, and that we have since become a 
party to at least one such compact, while, at the same time, it is 
obvious that, practically, we might become an accessory to a foreign 
war by financing one of the belligerents, although we might refrain 
from giving him military or naval aid. ‘There is an immense 
amount of misconception and false assumption on this subject. 

One of the first international acts performed by our Federal 
government after our Declaration of Independence was the treaty 
concluded with France early in 1778, whereby undoubtedly the 
parties contracted reciprocal obligations. To those obligations the 
Federalist party, nominally headed by President WASHINGTON, 
decided in the-last decade of the eighteenth century—after the war 
between Great Britain and certain Continental Powers on the one 
hand, against the French Republic on the other, had broken out— 
that our national interests would not permit us t» conform, and 
they were overtly set aside by the Jay treaty, as well as impliedly 
by repeated refusals on our part to lend any assistance to our 
former benefactor. An opposite position. was taken by the party 
inspired by JEFFERSON, the party then called Republican, but, 
eventually, Democratic, which insisted that never was a signatory 
more bound by equity and honor to keep its promises in the letter 
and in the spirit. As we all know, the Federalists carried out their 
programme, and it is possible that, at the time when Spain still 
held the Louisiana territory. and controlled the mouths of the 
Mississippi, we were justified by the dictates of a sense of self- 
preservation in declining to execute a solemn compact. These facts 
or beliefs were dominant in WASHINGTON’S mind when he or ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON penned the farewell address, wherein. on the 
assumption that the recent or existing condition of world politics 
and of our relation thereto would long continue, he strove, as far 
as his influence would go, to give a national sanction to a policy 
thitherto approved by only the Federalist part of the American 
people. 

That is when and how the tradition of aloofness started, a tradi- 
tion which never could have received its initial impulse from the 
Continental Congress, nor the Congress of the Confederation. Not 
thirty years had passed from the close of WASHINGTON’s: second 
administration when JAMES Monror, who, as having received every 
electoral vote but one, must be held to have represented not a 
party, but the whole country, recognized that the movement of 
events in Europe had assumed a threatening aspect with respect 
to the New World, and that a concerted attempt was not im- 
probable on the part of the Powers composing the Holy Alliance 
to resubjugate the Spanish American colonies which had declared 
their independence. Then it was that, at the suggestion of GeorcE 
CANNING, the Monroe doctrine was propounded, with the distinct 
understanding that it could not be enforced by us without the 
naval and military assistance of Great Britain. If, therefore, the 
project of reconquest had been adhered to, we should necessarily 
have found ourselves involved in a coalition with Great Britain 
against certain, other European Powers. We must, then, have 
contemplated the possible suspension of our traditional policy to 
avoid foreign entanglements, in obedience to precisely the same 


motive which impelled WAsuriNeton to formulate it in the first ~ 


instance, the motive, namely, of national self-interest. If, next, we 
turn to the War between the States, we cannot but acknowledge 
that had either France or Britain, or both together, made up their 
minds to. recognize the independence of the Southern Confederacy, 
we should eagerly have welcomed a combination with Russia, 
though, of course, it would have imposed upon us reciprocal obliga- 
tions, and indisputably would have involved us in a European 
entanglement. Again, however, we should have been justified by 
national self-interest. Once more, not many years after the sub- 
sidence of our great rebellion, we entered into a treaty with Korea, 
whereby, perceiving her to be in jeopardy at the hands of China, 
Russia, or Japan, we pledged ourselves to uphold her independence. 
That pledge, like that given in 1778 to France, we have practically 
repudiated because events have rendered it inexpedient from the 
viewpoint of our national interests to comply with it. Thus we see 
that on several occasions, our so-called traditional policy of non- 
entanglement has been looked upon as something to be set at 
naught whenever compliance with it is incompatible with the na- 
tional welfare. As for our subsequent participation in several 
European conferences, of which the penultimate one was that at 
Algeciras, while the last one is now proceeding at The Hague, this 


ostensible departure from our attitude of aloofness may be ex- 
plained on plausible grounds, but the obvious and inevitable effect 
of it is to bring us within the circle of world Powers, wherein we 
are irresistibly impelled to take an active and conspicuous, if not 
preponderant, part, by virtue of our economic relations to the Old 
World, and by our conceded primacy in respect of accumulated 
wealth. Why not, then, pause for a moment, and ask ourselves 
whether, at the existing conjuncture, our national self-interest 
points us toward the rigorous upholding or to the suspending of 


‘our traditional policy of non-entanglement? Obviously, our inter- 


national situation in even the Atlantic is complicated with three 
elements which it did not present a decade ago. In the Caribbean, 
the age-long cock-pit of the maritime Powers of Europe, we have 
become the owner of Porto Rico, an extremely desirable member of 
the Greater Antilles; we have assumed a protectorate over Cuba, the 
Pearl of the West Indies; and we have acquired possession of the 
Isthmus of Panama, where we are well advanced in the expenditure 
of scores of millions of dollars on an interoceanic canal. Suppose 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Japan, already united by similar 
agreements with regard to the Pacific, should enter into treaties 
respectively guaranteeing their present or prospective possessions 
in the Atlantic and its adjuncts, should we not be driven to regard 
as extremely precarious our hold upon the transmarine dependencies 
just mentioned ? 

We are not responsible for the situation, but, obviously, it would 
be minatory in certain circumstances, and it behooves us to minimize 
betimes its conceivable danger. Two courses are plainly open to us. 
We might propose to enter into a treaty with Japan identieal with 
the compacts concluded with Russia and France, whereby the 
integrity of our possession’ in the Pacifie would, like that of their 
dominions similarly located, be guaranteed. Or we might make an 
arrangement with Germany which, for the moment, is, like our own 
country, isolated in the Far East, for a reciprocal guarantee of 
our respective territories in or on the Pacific. Germany has at 
stake, not only the district of Kiao-Chou on the Chinese mainland, 
but also the Carolines, a part of New Guinea, and an important 
member of the Samoan archipelago. There can be no doubt that a 
proposal of a reciprocal guarantee of our respective possessions 
in the extreme Orient would be eagerly welcomed at Berlin. The 
mere fact, however, that such a combination with Germany is opirs 
for the asking would, if we showed the faintest inclination to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity, cause Russia, France, and especially 
Great Britain, to insist peremptorily on an assent by Japan to an 
agreement with us substantially identical, as regards reciprocal 
guarantees, to those compacts into which Russia and France have 
already entered. That the admission of Germany to the same 
guarantee as regards the maintenance of the status quo in the Far 
East would quickly follow we may take for granted, for we should 
feel constrained to demand it with the utmost earnestness. 


The Strength of Indifference 


It is a fallacy of youth to fancy that life is dropped upon us 
from the skies a finished and satisfactory product, which we have 
merely to enjoy and contemplate. On the contrary, life is the 
roughest sort of raw material upon which we try our strength and 
skill. Considering how great the pain of discovering this dis- 
crepancy between expectation and reality, it is a heartening 
sight to see how well men conduct themselves over it. They have 
a brave and considerate convention whereby, when they face 
each other, they conceal all the sears and gashes of war, and 


present a cheerful and placid front to the dangers and the mys-. 


teries of present and future, although behind their backs, like 
guilty children with stolen fruit, they hold the sense of all the 
thwartings and buffetings of fate, the weakness and incomplete- 


‘ness of the human equipment. He among men is an exceptionally 


poor creature who cries out on fate or demands pity. The un- 


conquerable soul is the human distinction. But, none- the less, 


when we face life alone,in the dark with none to see our quailing, 
we have to admit quite candidly that life of itself and without 
our efforts at adjustment and training is a poor business and a 
sad outlook. 

Taking this fairly into consideration, it is all the more impor- 
tant that a man should practise thrift with the emotions. If 
he has to suffer, he is the clever man who suffers to some purpose, 
and wears an impenetrable armor against unnecessary sensitive- 
ness. There was once a piquant and pretty French maid with an 
unruffled, rose-petalled face, who for many years held a position 
deemed by outsiders next to impossible. When the temperamental 
horizon about her blackened and the lightning ‘whizzed and 
the thunder clapped, she raised a round dimpled chin an 
inch higher into the air, and pursued her avocation stolidly, com- 
menting, “ What I care?” The results were excellent. The storms 
beat about her, but they did not beat her. In much the same way 
a sturdy young Swedish girl was put in a position where at least 
a dozen young American women had failed and retreated because 
it was “too awful” or “too impossible,” and her only comment 
was, “I have seen worse.” What worse had been to school her 
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to such fine indifference was never divulged, but, at least, all 
observers knew that it had served a purpose; it ha# clothed her 
in a saving armor. ey 

So one sees the reasonableness of cultivating thrift in the 

emotional nature. Suffer one must and shall, since only so may 
« man lift himself from a beast to a spirit, but it lies with him 
to choose’ whether he shall expend his life energy in futile and 
wasteful suffering, or whether he shall suffer for a worthy cause 
and to good purpose. To cry over a spoiled dinner, or a cut finger, 
leaves less emotion ready for a national calamity or a devastating 
earthquake. To worry and fret over our own or our children’s 
worldly prosperity and educational advantages robs us of clear 
and unbiassed strength to distinguish amongst relative valnes 
and to know the real from the illusion. Each man needs to weave 
a garment for lis own sensitiveness; he must wrap it round and 
be able to retort to the small finger-shakings of Fate: “ What 
1 care?” Why should any one break his heart over a misunder- 
standing? It would be nothing more than a foolish waste of 
hearts! To be misunderstood by a man, or a_ hundred 
men, or a thousand, is, if one faces it bravely, no 
more than to be misunderstood by so many men. What matters is 
that, despite all opposition and all difficulty, one should be able 
to face oneself unashamed, and present at the end of life an 
honestly wrought body of work faithfully done. Let the small 
events pass as they will on the whistling winds of chance; lend 
no anxious ear to the moods and vagaries of other men, but pur- 
‘sue with unabated vigor the chosen aim, working diligently on 
he part of life that is in our own hands to mould, and leave the 
ipvst to fate or Providence, chance or destiny, or whatever one 
voses to name it. 
‘his latter half of duty has become more difficult in the last 
iwo centuries by the assaults made upon our faith in a positive 
and concrete hereafter and in surrounding hierarchies of saints 
and angels, partaking with keen interest and ready help in the 
problems of humanity. Devout and naive Catholics, for example, 
gained strength and cheer from this practical and ready intimacy 
with the hosts of heaven. The unmanageable burdens of life 
were quite simply shifted, and the devotee moved on unhindered. 

In an ancient dialogue between a spiritual aspirant and the 
Master the disciple asks: “ How shall I be able to break the 
ecreaturely will which is in me and is at enmity with the Divine 
Will?” and the «answer is: “ There is nothing more required of 
thee than’ not to resist the grace which is manifested in thee; 
there is nothing in the whole work but to be obedient and passive 
to the Light.” : 

There is indeed a limit to the area where a man may work upon 
his own life, and it would be hard ‘to overestimate the value of a 
Wise passiveness, a stanch fajth, a strong indifference, where 
these limits are reached. If all that seems most beautiful and 
worthy of treasuring to us is yet subject to the law of mutability, 
it is well to meet the fact with hope and courage, since it is a 
fact that no effort alters. If EMERSON’s dictum, 

Heartily knew 

When half-gods go 

The gods arrive, 
seems, at times, a little bloodless, it is, at any rate, wise. It is 
wasteful to expend emotion on futile regrets. We cannot control 
the coming and the passing of other men, or the turn of their 
desires; but we can control ourselves, and the less strength we 
expend in crying out upon the inevitable the more we shall have 
for that inestimable service. A wise man has told us somewhere, 
one person, and oue only, you can make good—yourself—and other 
men you may make happy, if you can. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Joun R. Thayer, of Massachusetts, is a Worcester lawyer, and 
his friends seem to think that he can take away from Henry M. 
WuttNnry “the Democratic nomination for Governor. JOHN is a 
large, placid man who has great personal popularity in the Worces- 
ter district. In his fight against Wuitney he will have the 
ardent sympathy of the Drarers, Senator Lopce, and others who 
prefer that the commonwealth shall’ remain a “ stand-patter.” 
Joun has always had kindness shown him by Republican leaders, 
even when he was running against a Republican. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. which is having made a fine 
new building, has also a fine new director. His name is ARTHUR 
FAIRBANKS. He went to the Boston Museum by way of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, but his way was 
wandering and hard to follew up to the last moment. He was 
graduated: at Dartmouth in 1866. His father was a préfessor there, 
and the son alse became professor of Greek in the college and at 
the University of Iowa. But first he studied theology at the Yale 
Divinity School and at the Union Theological Seminary. Then he 
went to Berlin and Freiburg for his Ph.D. Then for six years he 
lectured on sociology and comparative religion at the Yale Divinity 
School. Having done all this, he was made a fellow of the Amer- 
jean School of Classical Studies at Athens, where ne recovered the 


lost trail, wrote a book, now in press, and at last is in the 
sublimest place known to the Boston Fens. 


WitttAM HAMILTON RUSSELL, of this city, who is just dead, was 
one of the pleasantest of the young men of his time. He was a good 
architect, but he was also a smiling business man and an illustra- 
tion of the difference between his time and MICHEL ANGELO’s. 
Micnet ANGELO built and sculptured things for popes and MeEpIcI 
and other prelates and potentates, and they paid him, or not, as 
they pleased. But if they had paid him all they owed him according 
to the narrow notions of their time, he could not have matched the 
gains of the modern architects, whose clients are mostly business 
men, and whose edifices are so often office buildings. An architect 
says that. he knows that Rwussecw’s firm, when he died, had 
$38,000,000 of commissions. Perhaps they did; perhaps, on the 
other hand, this vast sum merely illustrates an artistic nature’s in- 
ability to remember, or to measure, figures. But if the firm had 
only $28,000,000, or even only $18,000,000, worth of business, the 
old architects like Micuet ANGELO and. his successors, if they were 
alive, would have another opportunity to express their contempt 
for money. 


The fact that St.-GaupENs took the time that was necessary, no 
matter what the cost, used to disturb a good many people who 
wanted art produced for them, and who knew how much time it 
took to buy a railroad, or to deprive a country of its shipping 
business by a prohibitory tariff. EpwArpD ATKINSON was one of 
these, and he was a trustee of the Suaw Memorial, which, to be 
just, is not unworthy of BULLFINCH’s State House or of the 
immemorial Common. St.-GAUDENS took an unconscionable time 


“over that memorial, and’ the committee thought, and it was nat- 


ural to them to think so, that St.-GaupEeNs had forgotten the job. 
They kept on nudging him, but St.-GAUDENS was so wrapt in 
his. development of an idea] that he gave no sign of annoyance. 
It may now be said, however, that all the while he had an artist’s 
conception of the artistic capacity of the trustees. Finally Ar- 
KINSON appealed to him, and begged him to permit him, an aging 
man, to see the work before he died. This moved St.-GAuDENs, 
and ATKINSON learned that it was in the mind of the artist to 
produce a work that would satisfy him rather than to hurry it, 
that it might gratify the eves of any man or of any generation of 
men. ATKINSON lived to be a very old man, and he saw the 
memorial, 


They are talking about GrorcE von L. MEYER, now Postmaster- 
General, as a possible United States Senator from Massachusetts. 
This is interesting for talk, because it comes from people who do 
not care overmuch for Henry Casot Lopce. If Mr. Meyer suc- 
ceeds any one, it will be the present senior Senator, whose 
popularity is deteriorating, if we may judge from what the news- 
papers say, and especially if we know how Lopce is taken at home 
by the ‘men of his own set. He was never very popular with 
that set, or with many individuals of it, and perhaps MEYER is. 
Early in life’ he married into the AprLeron family, and when 
he is at home is a dweller in one of the attractive APPLETON 
houses on Beacon Street opposite the Common and near the 
Somerset Club. Meyer wanted to go to Congress once from his 
country home in Hamilton, but he was defeated so early in the 
game by “ GussI£” GARDNER, LopGe’s son-in-law, that he dropped 
out into the diplomatic service, while Moopvy, the old member, 
revired into the cabinet, whence he skipped up to the Supreme 
bench. MEYER was a successful chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, and managed things in the interest of Lopce along with 
DEVENS, LYMAN, and others of the Boston clan which considers 
the quinquennial catalogue of Harvard as convenient as Who's 
Who in America, if you want to find out anything about any- 
body who is worth while. Meyer’s rise in the political world 
entertains a good many people in Boston who judge men from 
the sporting or the social point of view. So does Grorce LYMAN’s. 
He is collector -of the port of Boston, and at times has spoken 
disrespectfully of Lopce, who made him. 


Correspondence 


TEACHING THE IMMIGRANT 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Fuly 6, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's. Weekly: 

Sir,—I desire to thank you for publishing the illustration “ The 
Threshold ” in the issue of July 6. Mr. Jackson is to be compli- 
mented on both the conception and the execution of that drawing. 
Let us hope that his work in that direction will continue, for we 


Americans need to have our attention called to the constant factor 


in our problems of state, immigration. 

In your issue of August 3, under “ Comment,” on page 1117, you 
write editorially on “ Teaching the Immigrant.” Allow me to sug- 
gest, after three years of experience in teaching in the Syrian 
Protestant College, where many representatives of foreign races 
are educated, and after twelve years as a professor in a college in 
Massachusetts where foreigners are in great - preponderance,--last 
year ninety-three per cent. of the student body being foreign-born, 
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‘hat it is obvious to me that the school facilitiesof the United 
Siates need special adaptation to the foreign youth in those loeali- 
ties where they settle in large enough numbers to make it prac- 
ticable. 

A little serious thought ought to lead to the conclusion 
that the foreign-born child of school age cannot well enter into 
our school life with the same knowledge of our social, intellectual, 
and other ideals as the home-born possesses, Now, let us urge 
that a notianl specialization be made in the initial stage of the 
education of foreign-born youth. The suggestion that a “ digest 
of our commoner laws” be printed and handed to the incomers 
on “ The Threshold ” has to my mind about the same value as the 
colportage work done at Ellis Island. Tracts are thrown away at 
first. The bread question must be settled before all others by 
immigrants. 

lf our schools could give immigrant children, under fourteen 
vears of age, who arrive at the rate of over 125,000 annually, 
studies that will induct them into a knowledge of our “ commorner 
laws” and other distinctively American facts of educational value, 
the patriotic and ethical as well as educational worth of our 
schools wouldebe much enhanced. Why wait to teach the second 
generation? Let us address ourselves to our duty towards our 
newest citizenship with promptness and efficiency. 

I am, sir, 
Louis F. Giroux. 


IS THE CLOUD OVER 


WEEKLY 


A -TYPE-SAVING SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: a 

Sik.—It seems to be a growing practice with certain newspapers, 
in reporting even trivial occurrences, to refer to the financial 
resources of various people. Mr. Ferrum Secrapps, who happens 
to be thrown from his touring-car on his way to Lake Geneva, 
is always referred to as “ Multimillionaire Ferrum Scrapps, the 
distinguished junk-dealer.” and so forth. A_ millionaire falls 
from his horse and skins his shin-bone, a multimillionaire sues his 
wife for divorce, and so on to the point of nauseation. If this 
sort of thing is to continue, I suggest that a code be adopted 
to save time and typesetting. The Roman numerals would serve 
very well. Thus: 

Mr. Ferrum Scrapps (DMM.), while speeding through the sub- 
urbs last evening, ran over a_ bull-terrier belonging to Mr. I. 
Startem (LM.), the well-known owner of race-horses. Dr. Goggles 
(XL.) attended the injured terrier, and reports the-injuries not 
serious. 

Of course, well-bred people do not refer to the financial standing 
of others in an offensive manner, especially if the person referred 
to is in needy circumstances, but if the practice is to continue in 
certain prints I suggest some simplification in the method. Multi- 
millionaire is too long, read several times a day. 

I am, sir, HOWARD CRUTCHER. 


DEMOCRACY LIFTINGP 


SUGGESTIVE OBSERVATIONS FROM NEWSPAPERS 


WANTED: A WINNER 

It hardly seems worth while to discuss Mr. Biryan’s personal 
qualifications for the Presidency. The country has twice passed 
judgment on them, and yet the country may have been wrong. 
Democratic principles would, of course, not be jeopardized by 
selecting some other Democrat than Mr. Bryan. What we want 
is a good, sound Democrat whom we can elect. We do not mean 
by this that there should be any surrender of principle to ex- 
pediency. Mr. Bryan is not the only Democrat in the country. 
There are several millions of them just as good as he is, and we 
want one of these who can win.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


IS DEFEAT ‘THE ONLY 
Is Bryan to be forever the only Democratic hope, constantly 
defining (as only a few weeks ago in Virginia) a Democrat as a 


person who stood, for his policies—which have come to 
he personal policies, changing from month to month? Are 
there no other Democrats whose opiffions are worth while? 


And is defeat—repeated, humiliating defeat—the sole hope, aim, 
and expectation of the Democratic party? And I should like to 
ask such Indiana Democrats how many of the young men who 
have come to their majority in the past ten years have aligned 
themselves with the Democratic remnant’? What have we to 
offer first-voters next year but a party torn with schism, standing 
for nothing definitely unless it be Mr. Bryan's personal plat- 
form, with its un-Democratiec notion of government ownership, 
the even less Democratic idea of the initiative and referendum, 
and with a black record of having stood for the free coinage 
of silver?—South Bend Times. 


TO THE BONEYARD FOR ISSUES? 

The more men think the more clearly should they see that free 
silver is so identified with Bryan that it would be in the cam- 
paign, no matter what the platform might say. If the chance 
offered, and if the occasion seemed to demand it, he would certain- 
ly bend all his energies to bringing in a reyime of free silver. 
It is precisely the same with government ownership. That is 
a Bryan principle, admitted to be so by him. And so of the in- 
itiative and referendum. “ Are there,” Mr. Nicholson asks, “ no 
living issues, that we must go to the boneyard for things to fight 
about?” This question, and the other questions asked by Mr. 
Nicholson, are surely worth considering. They cannot be ignored 
by men honestly desirous of doing the best thing for their party 
aml their’ country.—IJndianapolis News. 


THE IDEAL CANDIDATE 


\Voodrow Wilson, a native Virginian at the head of a great 
Northern university, and a Democrat by birth, training, and con- 
viction, would honor his party as a candidate and his country 
as a President. But despite the worthy intentions ascribed to 
‘New Jersey, there is little chance of his nomination, altheugh 
there are good grounds for believing he would be strong at the 
polls, His name would be well calculated to solidify the South, 
anl be a tower of strength with the great and growing inde- 
pendent vote of the North. Furthermore, his scholarship, his 
mastery of the principles of political economy, and his unques- 
tioned intellectual capacity for the Presidential office would com- 
pel the respect even of his opponents. The probability that the 
Denoeratic party will not adopt Mr. Wilson for its standard- 
hes rer implies not that it might not do so with credit and advan- 
tase. At any rate, Colonel Harvey, having proposed the name of 
a wise and worthy Democrat to lead his party in 1908, is to be 
eonmended for standing staunchly by his candidate. And the 


Democracy itself will show superior judgment if, in its crucial 
action in convention, it shall name nobody worse than Wilson.— 
Troy Press. 

NO FACTIONAL CANDIDATE 


We would relegate to the rear all bygone dissention and recog- 
nize the living situation as it is. It is our judgment that Mr. 
Bryan cannot poll the full party vote, nor get any considerable 
portion of the independent vote. He has identified himself with 
too many conceits of the lecture platform. It is safe to say that 
quite two-thirds of the Chautauqua audiences which applaud 
him are Republicans and will vote the Republican ticket, regard- 
ing him as an agreeable lay preacher whom they like to listen to, 
but not their preference as a Presidential candidate. In all of 
the debatable States there is a distinct anti-Bryan element just 
as there, is a distinct pro-Bryan element. Each can defeat the 
other. In the face of these conditions, why should not Mr. Bryan 
be first to see the impracticability of his own candidacy and rest 
content to have the party name a candidate who can unite its 
vote and draw to his standard that ever-widening circle of in- 
dependent voters who in the final equation determine the result? 
To go no farther, there is Governor Folk of Missouri, and there 
is Governor Johnson of Minnesota. Both are good, regulation 
Democrats without a blot on their party escutcheons.—Louisvrille 
Courier-Journal, 


TURNING FROM THE IDOL 


The tone of the Southern press is distinctly unfriendly to Mr. 
Bryan. Many newspapers still support him, but many also seem 
to have turned from the once-popular idol. . 

It is strange to note the reasons given by some of the Southern 
newspapers for refusing to support Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan's 
abandonment of the government-ownership issue has caused him 
to be called a wabbler. The very newspapers which criticised 
him for advocating government ownership now criticise him for 
letting go of that issue. They are apparently willing to find fault 
with him whatever he does. 

Mr. Bryan is unfortunate in that he has too many injudic¢ious 
friends. His enemies cannot hurt him very much, but he has 
friends who persist in doing things which make him appear to 
take back-water. It is almost as easy to be killed, politically 
speaking, by your friends as by your enemies—sometimes easier.— 
Binghamton Press. 


THE. VOICE OF MISSISSIPPI 

The outcome of the Mississippi contest is somewhat significant 
in its relation to the national Democratic situation. It verifies, 
to some extent, the opinions of Senator Bacon and other South- 
erners who believe that conservatism, and not radicalism, should 
rule the party and select its nominee for President. Mr. Williams 
in not an enthusiastic Bryan supporter, while Governor Vardaman 
was as frantic in his championship of Bryan as he was in all 
other directions. The Senator-elect from Mississippi will wield 
great influence in the next Democratic national convention, not 
only because of his new position, but through his acquaintance 
with Southern leaders. His word may determine the character 
of the platform, and it may even decide the fate of Mr. Bryan. 
In this respect, as well as in respect to the Democratic attitude 
in the Senate, Democrats throughout the country will rejoice that 
Mississippi has chosen the way of conservatism and old-fashioned 
Democracy.— Washington Posi. 


LOOKING TO THE SOUTH 
If thaye be any way out of the wilderness where the Democratic 
party ndw finds itself clipped and entangled, the Democracy of 
the South must guide us where to find it.—Philadelphia Record, 
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‘A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


“MARSE HENRY” WATTERSON 


OF KENTUCKY 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


LovIsvILLe, KENTUCKY. 

HERE is a Southern leader to whose support Democrats 

throughcut the land would flock with the utmost zeal’ and 

highest hopes of yictory—Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. 

He is not a candidate fer the Presidential nomination, has 

even forbidden his friends to urge his claims; yet none 
knows better than he that no man is greater than his party, and 
there is no doubt that at his, party’s call he would ably bear the 
standard of Democracy in the battle of 1908. 

“ Political preferment is not for me,” wrote Mr. Watterson in 
the editorial columns of ‘the Courier-Journal in 1903. Chaos 
reigned in the State of his adoption, following the assassination 
of William Goebel. Real Democrats with the good of the State 
and the party at heart had secured from him a conditional promise 
to accept the nomination for Governor, provided it could be 
secured without a _ scramble. 

The distinguished editor had 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


some Southerners even predict that Mr. Roosevelt or the Repu)- 
lican candidate for President might carry Georgia, and possilly 
one or two other States, if the Democrats have not an acceptal)|o 
eandidate. Then why not Watterson? 

It is admitted that Mr. Watterson has in mind a “ dark horse ~ 
who he believes could unite the divided Democracy and lead tic 
party to victory if accepted and indorsed by William Jennine- 
Bryan. Mr. Watterson does not believe that Mr. Bryan himsei/ 
can be elected under present conditions. While he has not name | 
this “dark horse,” nor will he do so unless requested by Mr. 
Bryan, it is generally understood among his intimates that he 
refers to John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, twice elected Governor 
of that Republican State. Mr. Watterson never asserted that this 
“dark horse” wore a black mustache. or one of any other color. 
In fact, some humorous writer who imagined that Mr. Watterson 
was modestly endeavoring to 
place himself in the path of the 
lightning started the mustache 


spent the late fall and early 
winter in Europe, and he re- 
turned to Louisville to find the 
State machine, driven by that 
master mechanician, Kentucky’s 
* Boy Governor,” J. G W. 
Beckham, so ably adjusted 
that nothing could throw it 
from the track. 

Since that time conditions 
have not improved. Only a 
short time ago, expressing him- 
self in his usual vigorous way 
regarding a criminal -case_ in 
which a political protege of the 
Machine was farcically tried on 
a murder charge and acquitted, 
Mr. Watterson said: “The 
comedy is over. And again is 
illustrated the fact that there 
is no worse-governed State in 
the Union than Kentucky.” 
(Courier - Journal, July 21, 
1907.) 

Since 1903, Mr. Watterson 
has repeated the statement 
about political preferment with 
emphasis. “ There is no office 
in the gift of the President or 
the People that I would aecept,”’ 
he- said recently. And _ he 
smilingly added: “I prefer the 
cares and worries and dis- 
appointments of my duties as 
editor of the Courier-Journal 
to the ease and luxury of pub- 
lie office.’ And he was in 
earnest. But history records 
many instances of men having 
honors and public duties thrust 
upon them despite their pro- 
tests. National Democratic 
conventions have been known to 
act on the impulse or the en- 
thusiasm of the moment. 

Louisville has extended an in- 
vitation to the Democratic Na- 


story, because Mr. Watterson 
wears a mustache—not black, 
but gray. 

Let us look at Henry Watter- 
son as he is to-day. Height 
about five feet five inches, wit) 
every. inch of his thick, round, 
deep body enclosing a cell sur- 

. charged with nervous energy. 
Head finely poised on broad 
shoulders. The face a delight 
for students of character. Tlie 
eves restless with alert percep- 
tion. The nose well modeled: 
the chin a challenge—a very 
sentinel guarding a mouth that 
shows the only suggestion of 
weakness. Crown this shapely 
head with a plenitude of snow- 
white hair that touches his fore- 
head with the caress of a single 
vagrant lock, and you have thie 
portrait. His arms are short. 
and the hands swing back and 
forth nervously as he moves 
along, unless they happen to be 
shoved down into the pockets 
of his sack coat. He always 
walks as if there were a goal 
ahead that had to be reached 
in the shortest possible time. 
He wastes no moment on thie 
street, looking always straiglit 
ahead as he plunges along; and 
this habit has earned for him 
an undeserved reputation for in- 
civility to friends or acquaint- 
ances whom he passes. Tlie 
rush habit and defective vision 
are really responsible. 

‘ At his club, or in the big 
leather chair before his plain 
table-desk in his little crowded 
office on the second floor of tlie 
Courier-Journal building, he is 
always courteous and agreeable. 
He is of course a busy man, and 


tional Committee to hold the 
next convention in that city. 
Mr. Watterson is chairman of 
the committee on invitation, 
and he is putting forth every 
effort to secure this conyention 
for his home city. He has . 

stated that he will not be in the convention, will take no part in 
its deliberations. Yet what could prevent this convention forcing 
him to take a part, foreing him to become the standard-bearer of 
his party? More unlikely things have happened. 

True enough, the assertion has been made that no man from the 
South can be elected President. Why not? Is this not one people, 
one country? Almost half a century has passed since the war of 
secession, and if that is not time enough for all bitter feeling to 
heal, all animosity to perish, then eternity will not be long 
enough. To-day there is talk of breaking the solid South, and 


Henry Watterson 
EDITOR OF THE LOUISVILLE “ COURIER-JOURNAL ” 


to the visitor who tarries be- 
vond reasonable time he makes 
this known in a pleasant way. 

All the young men on tlie 
paper regard him highly, and 
they are ready to swear to his 
great talent, and to fight for his supremacy as a journalist; but 
as their personal knowledge of him is mostly confined to thie 
glimpses they get as he rushes from his office on the ‘second floor 
to the composing-room below, it can hardly be wondered that they 
know little of him socially. Yet every column of the Couric’. 
Journal bears his impress. He abhors yellowism, or even a sux: 
gestion of it. 

Mr. Watterson has outlined a platform on which he believs 
his party might win, with the right nominee. .“ Back to the Con- 
stitution ” would be the slogan. 
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“The chief trouble with the Democratic party,” he says, “ is 
its lack of unity.” Unfortunately, it is not one with itself. It 
represents two branches—the Radicals, so-called, and the Conserva- 
tives, so-called, of the North, projected from a huge trunk known 
as the Solid South. In three Presidential elections, while the 
South has stood firm to its colors, the Northern branches have 
steadfastly refused to vote for one another. Why? Because there 
have been serious though not now irreconcilable differences of 
opinion, ‘but mainly because of frictions, some fanciful and some 
real, largely personal in kind, growing out of the lack of discipline 
and fixity of purpose inevitable to continuous defeat. 

* Mr. Bryan himself is one cause of dissension, and Mr. Bryan is 
not guiltless of tis share of responsibility for this. Yet his leader- 
ship remains intact and unchallenged. He should be treated with 
respect; but no good end can be served by treating him/ with re- 
serve. He has no reserve himself, and while this might be a 
virtue in a private citizen, it becomes a weakness in a public man, 
and sémething more harmful still in a party leader. Leaders in 
polities, like Generals in the field, must win victories, not lose them. 
Neither politics nor war may be what is called an exact science, 
but neither is quite empiric. In presence of the voters the party 
leader can quite as little afford to theorize as can the General 
in the face of a marching army. Each must first beat the enemy. 

“ What the Democratic party needs after its ten years’ wandering 
through the wilderness is credit. Mr. Hearst has put himself at 
the head of a new party, called the Independence League. This 
will eut into both the older parties. Can Mr, Bryan hope to under- 
cut its extremism? As a Socialist, can he hope to cope with Mr. 
Hearst? Is not the line of the Constitution a good line to form 
on in making a Democratic campaign against the protective tariff 
and in favor of the better regulation of the railroads and other 
corporations? There is such a thing as trying to do too much, 
us well as doing too little. Paramount issues are not made to 
order. They make themselves, and fit into the situation as this is 
developed out of the womb of time. 

“No, I am not hostile to Mr. Bryan. On the contrary, I am his 
friend, and would advise him to his own good and to the party's 
Personally, I am quite out of it. I shall not be in the next 
If Mr. Bryan is bent on making the race, 
he should quit the lecture platform. That would answer the charge 
that he is making money while the party is losing votes. He owes 
this much of reserve to the position of a party leader and a candi- 
date for President. A letter defeated Mr. Clay. A sentence de- 
feated Mr. Blaine. Yet Mr. Bryan is making speeches every day 
for great sums of money, and most men will agree with Chairman 
(iuffey that though he may be able to afford another defeat, the 
Democratic party can't. 

“The platform, in my opinion, should be short and breezy. It 
should be so simple that he who runs may read. 

“ The tariff must be reduced to a revenue basis. The Government 
has no right, either in equity or law, to collect a dollar of taxes, 
except for its own support. 

“ Publicity for the franchise corporations. 

“The railroads to be reached and regulated through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but the law to be limited to the 
supervision of their capitalization and their relation to the general 
public, striking down the possibility of discrimination and excesses, 
either as to passengers or shippers. The railways are the property 
of ‘the people. Their managers should be made to cbey the law. 
but all laws enacted in hot blood or for revenge can in the end 
only recoit upon the people. 

“The further improvement of the labor laws so as more fully 
to meet the reasonable demands of labor as-against the frequent 
impositions of capital, and thus, by eliminating just causes of dis- 
content, to allay agitation, and make progress toward the complete 
reconciliation of capital and labor. 

“ And then back to the Constitution. Do you think the Consti- 
tution—assailed from so many quarters and in so many ways, 
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Democratic Convention. 
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fallen so out of the popular 
mind and heart—do you 
think that the summons 
‘back to the Constitution’ 
will fall on deaf ears? He 
who swears not by the Con- 
stitution is no Democrat. & 
“ Here is the confession of ables 
faith I would hold up before 


each delegate to the next fon arvdede . 
< 


tion, and he who hesitated 
or quibbled over an item of 
it, him I would throw out of mq & 
the window: 


“I believe in the Constitu- Lem tom 
tion of the United States, 
strictly construed, as the ark | 

and covenant of our free stare 


“I believe in the coordinate din My 
ernment as the sure safe- Stat os ls 
guards against the usurpa- 
tion of power with which his- 
tory makes us familiar, as 
the rocks upon which freedom 
has been so often shipwrecked. 

“| believe in the mainten- 
ance of the Federal power 
and the State power, unim- 
paired in their several fune- 
tions, national and local, the 
one sustaining the other, 
both subservient to the or- 
ganic law of the land. A 

“ I believe the system estab- 
lished by the convention over 
which Washington presided, 
and in which Franklin and 
Hamilton and Jay and Mad- 
ison sat as members, an inspiration from God Almighty, and the 
government established thereby the best government in the world. 

“I believe that it embodies political immortality, within the 
chart of its being, which covers all known «angers and specifies 
how it may be amended to meet those dangers that were unknown 
to its authors, and have been incident to human development and 
the world’s progress. 

“T believe, finally, that, if through the treason of some and the 
indifference of others, the foundations of this sublime edifice 
could be loosed we should repeat in the twentieth of the centuries 
all the errors and horrors of the eighteenth and the nineteenth, 
with no other result than that which, like the work of Samson, 
follows reckless destruction.” 

These are the platform and the principles as outlined by Mr. 
Watterson, and he believes the Democratic party can win the 1908 
election on them with the right candidate. 

Henry Watterson was born-in Washington city the l6th of 
February, 1840.. His father, the Hon. Harvey M. Watterson, had 
entered Congress two years before as the youngest member of the 
House, succeeding James K. Polk, tenth President of the United 
States, as a Representative from Tennessee. During the next 
twenty years the father was an active figure in public life, and 
consequently the son spent much of his time in the national 
capital, living upon terms of intimacy with the party leaders of 
that interesting period, and by actual contact with the operations 
of the government,‘and familiar intercourse with the officials, 
laying the foundation for the elaborate knowledge of affairs which 
later on showed itself in his 
own career. 

Owing to serious defect of 


A Sample of Mr. Watterson’s 
Copy 
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vision, the result of illness in 
infancy, his education had to 
be trusted largely to private 
tutors. He passed four years 
at the Academy of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadel- 
phia, presided over by the 
eminent Dr. George Emlin 
Hare, and making his mark 
there as a lad of unusual 
promise. He early developed 
strong taste and talent for 
music, which he continued 
with assiduity and encourage- 
ment, until an accident which 
lost him full action of his left 
hand cut short his musical 
studies. It has been said that 
thus a good musicitn was 
spoiled to make a’ better 
editor. 

The war of secession of 1861 
found Watterson pursuing a 
successful course of journal- 
ism and letters in the national 


capital. He at once sided 
with the Soyth, although, 


The Desk in the “ Courier-Journal” Office at which “Marse Henry” pens his celebrated Editorials 


with his father, he had 
(Continued on page 1248.) 
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HOW THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO INDULGES HIS WHIMS WHILE 
A RICH AND HISTORIC EMPIRE IS SLIPPING FROM HIS GRASP 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


TURBULENT empire_of, ten millions, without roads or 
telegraphs, laws or justiée, vet within gunshot of Europe, 
is watching its ruler with fierce scorn. “We have no 
Sultan!” they say, All know the French have cast a net 
about their land, and that the end may not be far off. 

Meanwhile a strange figute sits listlessly amid the orange-groves 
of old Fez—a big, heavy-featured young man, well-meaning, but 


Moulai Abd-el-Aziz, Sultan of Morocco 
“A BIG, HMEAVY-FEATURKD YOUNG MAN, WELL-MEANING, BUT 
BORED AND VACILLATING ” 


bored and vacillating, dimly realizing that perhaps with him passes 
a dynasty of two thousand years. For Moulai Abd-el-Aziz XIV. 
is lineal descendant of those proud Caliphs who overran Spain long 
ages ago, and planted their mosque in Cordova, their throne in the 
gorgeous Alhambra. 

Now the great*~Moorish Empire totters to its fall, seething with 
anarchy and brigandage, and with hatred of the Christians, while 
the Sultan, bewildered by “ International Conferences,’ “ Pro- 
grammes of Reform,” foreign intrigues, treacherous advisers, and 
pretenders to the throne, has retired to his innermost pavilion to 
play with the toys that have been his ruin. 

Yet this Nero-fiddling is but of recent date. Old Moulai Hassan, 
father of Abd-el-Aziz, was:a strong ruler, who kept his fierce tribes 
and chieftains in order. A strong man, too, was Ba Ahmed, his 
Grand Vizier and Regent during the boy’s minority. Then came 
his proclamation in the mosques, followed by the fateful mission 
of El Menhebbi, then Minister of War, to London, and his return 
full of wonders for his young lord. That was the beginning of the 
last act of the tragi-comedy that is being played to-day.. Nor is 
it long since two august spectators, France and Germany, all but 
came to blows over the démouement. But the end is not yet. 

“Oh, Sidna,” cried Menhebbi, as he sat with his master drinking 
mint tea in the- palace at Fez, “ these Franks have vast fire-ships 
with guns of exceeding violence, Meseems they could lay Fez in 
ruins even from Tangier Bay! And fighting-men with coats all 
alike; and galloping guns throwing shot that strike and then 
explode. Are we not rich? Can we not have these things, that 
our power may live forever?” 

The young Sultan’s imagination was fired. What sort of a 
* fire-sship” was his own miserable little yacht, Sid-ct-Turki, with 
her humorous Scotch captain, rag-tag crew, and rusty 14-pounders? 


“ Stil®” as he pointed out to his War Minister, “ haste is of tie 
devil.” He would begin with the army. And so new rifles, swo): 
bayonets, red tunics, and trumpets were obtained by the thousani. 
Field-guns were ordered from Krupp’s; ‘and British. French, anil 
Italian military instructors were sent for to lick the raw and 
truculent material into shape. 

Of course all this cost money. A cloud of tax-gatherers were lc 
loose in the land; and the thirty-odd kaids, or local governors, froin 
Tangier to the Atlas were pounced down upon for contributions— 
one hundred thousand dollars from the Zemoor tribe; fifty thou. 
sand from the fierce Rahamna, and so on. Not that the army wa- 
to be paid at all, but the price of their gear was great. Precarious 
loot was to be their only portion, as before. 

Sidna would have liked a little armored cruiser from Lord Arm- 
stfong’s yard at Elswick. Estimates were asked for, when it was 
shown that a very superior specimen could be delivered at Moga- 
dor for three-quarters of a million. The figure was a trifle 
staggering. His Majesty decided against it, especially as by that 
time white adventurers attracted to his court had mapped out a 
bewildering programme of amusement that cast even the renovated 
“army” into the shade. 

There were fireworks and bull-fights; circuses ai.d zoos; tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and “ wireless.” Toy railroads, too, for thie 
palace grounds; with fire-balloons, bicycles for the ladies of the 
harem, automobiles, and motor-boats for the lakes of the Starry 
Pavilion. Cinematograph shows were vaguely foreshadowed, as 
well as horse-races, tennis-courts, and such games as golf, polo, 
and billiards; and, for the great silent saloons, bedsteads and big 
grandfather’s clocks, with pianos and musical boxes. For dull 
evenings conjurers and vaudeville entertainers were promised from 
London and Paris, as well as wondrous ventriloquists and mario- 
nette shows that should set the court in a scream. 

Now observe. It was precisely as though all these things had 
descended on Moses in the wilderness. But the camera came first. 
Sidna took to the “sun-pictures” with the enthusiasm of a boy. 
Hand-cameras were ordered from London; a half-plate apparatus 
in Paris; a costly whole-plate instrument in Vienna, with mounts 
of pure gold and tripod legs of solid silver. A photographic in- 
structor was sent for by Sir Harry Maclean, the Scottish com- 
mander-in-chief of all the Shereefian forces, a man whose life has 
been one long romance: an Arabian Nights’ story come true—and, 
too, a very weighty power beside the throne. The camera tutor 


One of His Majesty’s favorite Playthings 
THE $5000 BILLIARD TABLE IMPORTED FROM EUROPE AT ENOR- 
MOUS EXPENSE, UPON WHICH THE SULTAN HAS LEARNED TO 
PLAY A BRILLIANT GAME 
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The Sultan’s private and specially imported Zoo 
MOULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ SHOWING HIS LIONS AND TIGERS TO HIS 
MINISTER OF WAR IN THE GROUNDS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


chosen was John H. Avery, of Hempstead, London. Before he left 
for Fez, however, he was instructed by cable to buy fittings for an 
immense dark-room de luxe which was then building. 

It was to be a domed palace nearly a hundred feet long, such 
as King Solomon would have built had he tived in kodak days. 
Three hundred slaves were at that time digging the foundations 
under the eyes of overseers armed with whips of hippo-hide; for no 
lazing is permitted where Sidna’s whim is concerned. 

Then came the lessons, conducted, of course, through an inter- 
preter. The Sultan was charmed with the hobby—for a time, at 
any rate. He went about snap-shotting, until princely and minis- 
terial life became insupportable. Only the harem ladies relished 
the joke. The descendant of Boabdil of Granada spent hours mix- 
ing chemicals, washing plates, printing, fixing, and toning. He 
took pictures of palm-groves and torrents; of «very; of his horses, 
and members of the august Maghzen, or Moorish cabinet. 

And that these staid persons were shocked and scandalized at 
it all went for naught. Of course any representation of the human 
figure is repugnant to the teaching of Islam; and that the Caliph 
himself should so offend raised a mere sin into a heinous crime. 
Nor were there lack- 
ing those who spread 


The Sultan and his English Physician, Dr. Verdon 


DR. VERDON, WHEN HE IS NOT TEACHING HIS MASTER BILLIARDS, 
LOOKS AFTER THE HEALTH OF THE SULTAN AND HIS 300 WIVES 


reason for being was fertility of resource in the matter of de- 
vising and suggesting new wonders. Here was Allah’s own repre- 
sentative on earth, yet never an elephant had he seen, much less 
owned. And this in Africa, too! 

There were likewise lions; and the monstrous striped cat of India. 
And the yellow horse with a neck like a mosque minaret for length. 
And the snow-white polar bear from the realms of ice. By the way, 
it was a task of despair to make Moulai Abd-el-Aziz and his house- 
hold try to realize what ice was at all, so it was given up. The 
bear remained, however. 

There were to be birds, from the ostrich of the Cape Colony karoo 
to the tiny humming-bird of Costa Rica. Nose-horned rhinos from 
Uganda; hippos from the Zambesi. And pythons and crocodiles, 
and many more besides. The Sultan was in high glee; he was 
never tired of hearing strange tales of the great menagerie-to-be. 

“ We shall let them all loose,” he said, gentlv—and wondered why 
the enthusiasm died away. More money, of course. More tax- 
gatherers bearing letters stamped with the dread seal of the lord 
of lords. And therewith curses both loud and deep from a peasantry 
already reduced to starvation-point by piratical governors, who 

were forced to fill first 
the Sultan’s bottom- 


far and wide news of 
the Sultan’s perver- 
sion towards heathen 
ways. And ocular evi- 
dence thereof, in the 
shape of photo prints, 
found its way into 
tribal castles from the 
Atlantic to the Al- 
gerian frontier, and 
from Tetuan on the 
Mediterranean clear 
down to Tarudant in 
remote Soos. That 
was the beginning. 
But the despot tired 
of photography after 
a’ while; tired even of 
its concomitant, thé 
amusing cinemato- 
graph, projected 
through dark door- 
ways into sacred 
harem enclosures 
guarded by colossal 
eunuchs. Next came 


less treasury and then 
their own pockets in 
the brief season of 
power. Next month— 
next year—they might 
be sent for to court; 
and that meant either 
languishing in a dun- 
geon or leaving one’s 
head on a nail over 
one of the huge arched 
gates of the city wall. 

In due time the ani- 
mals were bought— 
chiefly in Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and - Liver- 
pool. Three Noah's 
Arks sailed into Tan- 
gier Bay, and then 
caravans passed over 
the snow-white sand- 


hills towards imme- 
morial Fez. Kle- 
phants and giraffes 


walked two by two, as 
in the children’s pic- 
ture books. Terrified 


the zoo. For by this 
time the misguided 
monarch had around 
him a horde of white 
advisers,” whose sole 


His Majesty playing Tennis outside the Walls of the Harem 
THE SULTAN, WHO HAS’ MASTERED TENNIS AS COMPLETELY AS HE HAS MASTERED 
BILLIARDS, IS THE FIGURE ON THE RIGHT 


tigers travelled be-. 
tween hard - working 
camels. A _ well-fitted 


(Continued on page 1248.) 
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SAINT=-GAUDENS: AN AMERICAN GENIUS 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


HE death of Augustus Saint-Gaudens at his summer home 

in Cornish, New Hampshire, removes from the ranks of 
American sculptors their acknowledged leader; an artist, 
moreover, who rivalled the very best in Europe. 

Born in Dublin of a French father and an Irish mother, 
he was brought to this country when a baby. After a brief stay in 
Boston the family moved to New York, where, on Fourth Avenue, 
near the old Academy of Design, the father, Paul Bernard Saint- 
Gaudens, plied his trade of a skilled shoemaker. At the age of 
thirteen the son was apprenticed to one Avet, a cameo-cutter, with 
whom he worked for three years, afterwards finding employment 
for a similar length of time with a shell-cameo cutter named Le 
Breton. But during these years his evenings were spent in the 
study of drawing, first at the Cooper Union, and later in the life 
classes of the National Academy of Design. His progress was so 
marked that his father yielded to his desire to be an artist and 
consented to his visiting Paris. Here he worked for some time in a 
preparatory school, La Petite Ecole, and then entered the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, as a pupil of Jouffroy. This famous teacher, who 
numbered among his pupils such great sculptors as Falguiére, 
Saint-Marceaux, and Mercié, represented the newer system of train- 
ing that, instead of advocating the imitation of classic models, 
urged the importance of continual study from life. Every week 
some fresh problem was set for the students, who were encouraged 
to grasp the salient character of the figure and its movement, and 
to model with speed and certainty—a training for eye and hand, 
directed to thé comprehension and representation of the actual 
living form in its variety of aspect and significance. 

After he had passed through this period of searching analysis 
and rigorous practice, Saint-Gaudens, in company with Mercié, 
went to Italy, where, with Rome as headquarters, some three years 
were spent. Unlike the majority of American students who had 
preceded him to Italy, he djd not seek direct inspiration for his 
own work either from the antique or from the masterpieces of the 
Renaissance, achieved under the classic influence. It was to the 
examples of the pre-Raphaelite artists, to Donatello and other 
early Florentine sculptors, that he found himself particularly 
drawn. 
too, the pronounced bias of his own temperament, he was at- 
tracted by the character and naturalness displayed in the work of 
these men, whose aim, unalloyed by a desire to represent life in 
terms of idealism, had been directed solely to rendering the 
nobility that is in life itself. That Saint-Gaudens, young as he 
was,. should have rejected so completely the American tradition 
of Italian study and unerringly discovered what could yield most 
nutriment to his own personal needs, was a foreshowing of the 
clearness and directness of vision that have characterized his 
whole subsequent lite. When he returned to America it made him, 
ot necessity, at once a leader, fom he brought back a new motive, 
and he had both the opportunity and the genius to make its power 


Fresh from the atmosphere of Jouffroy’s studio, following, _ 


felt. The opportunity came with a commission to model a statue 
of Farragut. 

Though the earliest of his monumental statues, it was already 
the work of a master. And the source of its distinction is its un- 
flinching realism. For using this word one feels\bound to apologize, 
tor it has been made to include, without always covering, a multi- 
tude of sins. Too often, for example, it is £mployed to excuse 
crudity of method and barrenness of idea, préoccupation with the 
merely material appearance and suggestion of the object repre- 
sented. But the “ Farragut” abounds with technical excellences, 
and, while the figure is alert with life, it embodies also our con- 
ception of the great admiral, as a gentleman, a fighter, and a 
patriot. The statue represents the spirit as well as the form of the 
original, and it is in this full sense that one speaks of its realism; 
with a thought, too, of the kind of statue that had been previously 
turned out in response to American patriotism—figures stockish in 
their unlifelike stiffness, or tortured into supposedly heroic atti- 
tudes. Well might Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, writing in en- 
thusiasm of its first appearance in 1881, proclaim that here was a 
new note in American sculpture and predict its influence for good. 
It set a new standard both of technique and of motive, which 
American sculptors were quick to reach after, so that to-day a 
statue which lacks technical merit is the exception. 

But the technical excellence of the * Farragut,” as of all Saint- 
Gaudens’s work, is only the necessary garb in which the essential 
charm of the conception is clothed. The latter was the product of 
the artist’s own self, of his attitude toward life, and of his artistic 
consciousness. Often the man and the artist seem to represent 
two personalities in one, not seldom, in mutual conflict. But no 
such difference appeared in Saint-Gaudens. The qualities con- 
spicuous in him as a man dove-tailed exactly with his outlook as 
an artist. They included directness and sincerity of vision and a 
lotty patriotism. 

How these qualities could be reflected in his art is apparent, 
when one remembers that the commissions which came to him, 
as to other American sculptors during the past thirty years, were 
mainly for statues in commemoration of individuals, distinguished 
in military or civic life. There has been very little demand for or 
encouragement of works of pure imagination. It is not-impossible 
for memorial statues to be admirable in technique, yet common- 
place in feeling, through the sculptor’s lack of sympathy and en- 
thusiastic comprehension of his subject. But it was never so with 
the work of Saint-Gaudens. Whether his subjeet be Lincoln, Sher- 
man, Logan, or the marching forth of Shaw with his negro regi- 
ment, one is made conscious of the background of tremendous 
issues from which these personalities stand forth. If his theme be 
an inaginary portrait, as in the case of Deacon Chapin, the 
“ Puritan,” or Governor Randall, he is so possessed with the 
atmosphere of the times in which these worthies moved, that he 
creates what the imagination recognizes as typal. So, too, with 


Saint-Gaudens at Work.—From a Painting by Kenyon Cox 
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The Sherman Monument at 5th Avenue and 60th Street, New York The Statue of Peter Cooper in front of the Cooper Union, New York 


“ THE FIGURE OF VICTORY THRILLS WITH THE FERVOR OF EXALTED “ NOT MERELY AN EXCELLENT PORTRAIT, FOR IT ASSURES ONE 
PURPOSE, BUT THE BEAUTY OF HER FACE IS STIFF WITH AGONY ” OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LIFE WORK OF THE MAN” 


The Farragut Memorial in Madison Square Park, New York 


“ THOUGH THE EARLIEST OF HIS MONUMENTAL STATUES, IT WAS ALREADY THE WORK OF A MASTER ™ 


THREE OF SAINT-GAUDENS’ BEST SCULPTURES 


THE REAPER IS REFERRED TO THE ARTICLE BY MR. CAFFIN BEGINNING ON THE PRECEDING PAGE FOR AN INTERESTING ESTIMATE 
OF SAINT-GAUDENS’ GENIUS 
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futile to try to ex- 


his memorial to Dr. ° 
McCosh and Dr. Bel- 
lows and to _ Peter 
Cooper—they are not 
merely excellent por- 
traits, but have that 
about them whliich as- 
sures one of the sig- 
nificance of the life’s 
work of these men, 
with so sympathetic a 
thoroughness has the 
artist comprehended 
it 


This fulness of com- 
prehension, arising 
out of his vital inter- 
est in the movements 
of his time and coun- 
trv, was reinforeed by 
the direetness and sin- 
cerity of vision. 
Usually the artist’s 
vision represents a 
translation of the 
ordinary facts of sight 
through the medium 
of his own tempera- 
ment. But Saint- 
Gaudens’s vision was 
rather that of the 
great constructive 
minds in_ practical 
life, which see facts 
so nakedly face to face 
as they are, and pos- 
sess themselves so ab- 
solutely of their sig- 
nificance, that eventu- 
ally they divine possi- 
bilities within the 
facts that have 
escaped the ordinary 
sight. Thus one never 
heard Saint-Gaudens 
complain, as some 
sculptors do, of the 
difliculty of securing 
dignity from things so 
uncompromisingly in- 
artistic as modern 
civilian costume. Still 
less. did he get round 
the diflieulty by in- 
genious arrangement 
of drapery devices, 


plain how Saint-Gau- 
dens accomplished it. 
Yet it is worth while 
to notice ‘one element 
of his creativeness. To 
a rare degree he felt 
and observed the dis- 
tinction between 
tality and _ realism. 
His figures seem to 
have life, but are not 
alive.. With all the 
suggestion of power of 
movement and the pos- 
session of soul, they 
remain statues. They 
hover on the elusive 
border line that separ- 
ates life from art. It 
is a quality to be 
found only in_ the 
great works of sculp- 
ture, and partly ex- 
plains their greatness ; 
for the very subtlety 
of the distinction in- 
sures a mystery and 
an excessive refine- 
ment appeal, as of 
spirit communicating 
with spirit. 

With what poign- 
ancy one realizes this 
in the presence of that 
nameless, undated 
monument, erected to 
the memory of a wife, 
in the Rock Creek 
Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, D. C.! It 
represents a woman 
seated on a _ rough- 
hewn rock in front of 
an upright slab of pol- 
ished marble, whieh 
is surmounted by a 
cornice of very choice 
design. The figure, 
which is of bronze, is 
shrouded from head to 
foot with a drapery of 


The lean, gaunt figure 
of Lincoln, the sham- 
bling form of Cooper, 
are represented in the 
clothes through which 
they had been . 
miliar: the clothes which had become a part of the memory of the 
men themselves. The accesspry facts were made to yield their 
own character, and their share in the interpretation of the central 
character of their wearer’s personality. The capacity to do this 
is genius; and a rare form of it, that sets one thinking of a limited 
number of artists—Jan van Eyck, Holbein, Velasquez, David in 
his portraits—painters, be it noted, whose color medium gave them 
opportunities that are denied to the comparatively stark and 
meagre possibilities of sculpture. 

But in addition to this fatulty of comprehending not only the 
facts of sight, but their spiritual import, Saint-Gaudens pos- 
sessed What is conventionally called the “ plastic mind.” In his 
imagination ideas resolved themselves into the articulation of 
form and the expression of jgraduated planes, and-in the utter- 
ance of the matured thought he relied solely on these. Thus his 
work always represented an jindissoluble unison of subject-matter 
and form, shorn of all irrelevancies and reduced to a pregnant 
concentration of meaning anjl expression. This splendid logie of 
preparation and precedure is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
* Lincoln” and “ Peter Cooper.” We recall the one standing in 
front. of a chair as if he had just risen; the other sitting, but 
grasping a cane with a decision that suggests that he may be 
about to rise. Both are clothed in wrinkled and baggy suits, abso- 
lustely.unheroic. The Lincoln has the right leg advanced and bent 
at the knee; the right hand grasps the lapel of the coat; the left 
is held at the waist behind; the head is carried slightly forward 
and depressed. A rhythm of suspended energy passes up through 
the spare form, reaching thé climax of concentrated force in the 
head. So, too, in the case of the “ Peter Cooper,” it is the mass- 
ive head, planted on its broad shoulders, that forms the culmina- 
tion of the suggestion of squareness and massiveness in the figure. 
Such is a bald statement of the phraseology, as it were, in which 
Saint-Gaudens has differentiqted these two characterizations. Yet 
with elements so simple he makes one conscious, in the “ Lincoln” 
of tender, masterful, exalted serenity, and of a serene glow of noble- 
heartedness in the “ Peter Cooper.” For he has vivified the inert 
material with the intangible quality of soul. - 

The capacity to do this being a product of genius, it would be 


| The Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Square, Chicago : 
“\\ RIYTIM OF SUSPENDED ENERGY PASSES UP THROUGH THE SPARE FORM, REACII- 
| ING THE CLIMAX OF CONCENTRATED FORCE IN THE HEAD’ 


heavy volumes of 

— folds, ‘leaving’ visible 
only the fage, one 

| hand supporting it, 


and the arm as far as 
the elbow. Over the 
, mystery that lies be- 
hind the mask of the 
face the eyes are eter- 
nally closed. Men have guessed at its secret, and variously, ac- 
cording to their points of view, called the statue “ Grief,” “ Death,” 
and “the Peace of God.” For it is an example of purely abstract 
emotion interpreted through form, with a universality of sug- 
gestion that speaks like solemn music, differently to different 
souls. 

In the exquisite art of modelling in lew relief Saint-Gaudens 
excelled. During his Paris days he made medallions of Bastien- 
Lepage, Frank D. Millet, and others of his friends, and those were 
followed at intervals by portrait plaques, among others, of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, William Dean Howells and his daughter, and 
the children of Prescott Hall Butler, and Jacob H. Schiff. His 
early training as a cameo-cutter may have given him fluency, 
delicacy, and decision in this form of modelling, but does not ac- 
count for the expressional charm which pervades these gems of 
craftsmanship. That emanated from the “ plastic mind,” inspired 
in many cases by affection for the original, so that the movement 
of his hand was a caress, in touch infinitely tender, of indefinable 
suggestion. Yet, while the lines of the composition alternately 
grow out of and melt into the background, and the planes of sur- 
ace undulate as lightly as the breast of a sleeping child, this 
subtlety, so extraordinarily expressive, is obtained with no sacrifice 
of an essentially sculptural feeling. 

In one case, that of the “Shaw Memorial,” Saint-Gaudens, after 
repeated experiments during a course of twelve eyears, adopted a 
very high relief. The front line of negro troops and their mounted 
leader are more than half-round. The effect is superbly decorative 
in its rhythmic repetition of forms and movement, and in the 
contrast presented by the smoother surfaces of the horse and the 
bossy accoutrements of the negroes. In selecting models for the 
latter the artist spared no pains to obtain a striking variety of 
types. Without being portraits, these faces and figures have the 
poignant interest that attaches to what one can believe has really 
lived and suffered. Here, again, he founded the impression that 
he would convey upon the plastic treatment of facts, but added, 
perhaps not quite happily, an idealized figure of Victory floating 
above the regiment, pointing the way to victory in death. And, 

. (Continued on page 1247.) 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
DO not know how things may be in America, but over here 
popular interest in the Peace Conference at The Hague is 
already dead. And by “over here” I do not mean England 
merely, but all Europe. The French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Austrian papers give just about as much space to 
reporting its proceedings as the English papers—-that is to say, 
about a quarter of a column a day. The London Times, indeed, 


‘which owes its reputation and influence very largely to the fact 


that it habitually prints what people ought to read instead of what 
they want to read, has published more than one telegram from 
The Hague over a column long. But in general the papers almost 
unanimously cut down their news of the Peace Conference to the 
barest possible limits, and in doing so I am bound to say that they 
reflect public indifference as much as they confirm it. 

Nor can one wonder at this pervasive lack of interest. The Peace 
Conference has enormously suffered by the manner in which the 
British Prime Minister raised the question of disarmament long 
before a single delegate had reached the Duteh capital. He did so 
without the support of the great bulk of English opinion. The 
English masses, no doubt, vaguely believe in the possibility of a 
future when war shall have ceased and when the common sense and 
the conscience of mankind will look back on it much as we look 
back on slavery. But for the present they do not, if I diagnose 
their attitude correctly, regard war as by any means the worst 
of calamities, nor peace as necessarily the highest of blessings, nor 
armaments as the least tolerable of national burdens. On these 
and kindred topies, chiefly because of the facility with which they 
lend themselves to “ popular” discussion, a great deal of insincere 
and wholly unhistorical nonsense is talked and written. The funce- 
tion of war in shaping history and character has yet to be 
scientifically determined; peace by itself and unrelated to justice. 
seems to most people a conception more debilitating than in- 
spiring; and among the disadvantages of an effective national exist- 
ence in the modern world, there are many that are both morally 
and economically far more harmful and oppressive than those of 
defence. It is possible that the general movement of opinion is 
towards conclusions the very opposite of these, and that the in- 
creasing intercourse between nations, the growing sense of soli- 
darity, the finer sensitiveness to the more obvious forms of suffer- 
ing, and the ineursion into the field of politics of vast masses 
greedy of comfort, glutted with materialism, and educated. up to 
the point where, unable to think for themselves, they refuse to 
accept the guidance of those who can and do, are all factors that 
will one day combine in a crusade against war. 

But that day is obviously not yet, and the British publie did not 
altogether approve of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attempt 
to anticipate it. They do not really believe in disarmament them- 
selves. They have no intention of setting an arbitrary limit to the 
growth of their own navy and they do not expect Germany or any 
other Power to assent to the imposition of any restrictions on their 
defensive preparations. They welcomed, with relief, Prince Btilow’s 
refusal even to discuss the subject, feeling that he had rescued 
them from an essentially false position which was not only unfair 
to themselves, but unfair to France. But the excitement raised 
throughout Europe’ by the discussion of the Prime Minister's 
aspirations, followed by the quietus applied by Germany, heavily 
discounted in advance the importance and interest of the Peace 
Conference itself. People feel that its real business was over and 
done with before it met. Moreover, the first few weeks of the Con- 
ference have been enough to show how greatly it is handicapped 
by the lack of the usual aids to deliberation. More than anything 
else it impresses the average onlooker as needing some permanent 
machinery for the collection of facts and the collation of views. 
Lacking such machinery, and being by its very size an unwieldy 
body, with no traditions to guide its conduct or regulate its de- 
bates, the Conference is hard put to it to make any progress what- 
ever with the vast and varied questions that come before it. \The 
impression has accordingly gone abroad that the Conference is 
resolving itself into a mere oratorical display, and has po good 
answer to make to the charge of being unbusinesslike. | And if 
anything further were needed to distract public attention it would 

the extreme technicality of most of the problems discussed. 
The Peace Conference, in short, has almost wholly dropped from 
the thoughts of the average man the world over. 

This attitude seems to me a mistake. Whether the regulation of 
war does or does not make for the promotion of peace, it is at all 
events a singularly important subject, and the Conference has ap- 
= itself to it with results that are likely to be permanent. 

oreover, in the lack of anything better, the Conference does un- 
doubtedly represent the consensus of civilized opinion, and any 
decisions it arrives at have a moral weight and validity that no 
nation will feel able to disregard lightly. When, therefore, the 
Conference grapples, as this one is grappling, with the tremendous 
issues of the conduct of maritime warfare, it is somewhat strange 
that its debates should not be followed with keener interest. It is 
strangest of all that England, whose very existence depends on her 
navy, and whose most vital interests are therefore profoundly in- 
volved in the deliberations of the Conference, should treat it with 


every sign of boredom and indifference. The British delegation at 
The Hague is, of course, composed of picked men whose influence 
with their colleagues is necessarily very great. But they are not 
supported, as they should be, by an informed and vigilant opinion 
at-home, and as they have to refer to the government for further 
instructions on all matters of moment, as the government is 
peculiarly pledged to doing what it can to make the Conference 
a success, as time is pressing and the desire to show some tangible 
fruit of their labors is operative among all the members of the 
Conference, and as the professional sentimentalists find their great 
opportunity in the general passivity of publie opinion, there is a 
distinct danger that decisions may be acquiesced in by the British 
delegates, not on their merits, but for the sake of maintaining har- 
mony or to please the doctrinaires and visionaries or to enable the 
government to pacify the clamor of its more extreme supporters. 

It is, at any rate, abundantly clear that as the first naval Power 
of the world, the questions under debate at The Hague concern 
England as they concern no other Power. Such matters as the 
establishment of an international prize court, the immunity of 
private property at sea, the conduct of commercial blockades, and 
the use of submarine mines come home to British interests as 
nothing else could. It is also clear that on more than one of these 
questions the British standpoint is sharply in conflict with that of 
other Powers. International rivalries and ambitions do not sleep 
even at a peace conference, and it is quite inevitable that each 
government should seek to influence the conduct and conditions of 
future naval warfare in the way most consonant to its own in- 
terests. The strongest naval Power is, of course, the one most ex- 
posed to risk by any international attempt to regulate maritime 
war; the weakest power is the one that stands to gain most. 
Clashes of opinion have, therefore, been unavoidable. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, they have hitherto turned chiefly on 
the constitution of an international prize court, a matter in which 
she differs from Germany, and on the question of the immunity 
of private property at sea, in which she finds herself directly 
opposed to the American argument, and on the use of submarine 
mines, in which again she is at odds with the German point of view. 

To look even hastily into these three questions, or into any one 
of them, is to get some idea of the complexity and importance of 
the problems under discussion at The Hague, and to increase one’s 
astonishment that opinion should be so little interested in their 
solution. The composition and jurisdiction of the proposed inter- 
national prize court I pass by as being somewhat too technical 
for argument in these pages. But the question of submarine mines 
is one of which any one, after the experience of the Russo-Japanese 
war, can grasp the significance. During that war the waters of 
the Far East were sown with mines, some 5000 of which became 
detached and drifted and have wrecked more than thirty trading- 
vessels since the conclusion of peace. The idea that a belligerent 
should be at liberty to scatter these engines of destruction broad- 
cast without any conditions of space or time is intolerable. The 
British propose that floating mines and all mines which when 
separated from their moorings do not become automatically harm- 
less shall be prohibited. The British delegates have also suggested 
forbidding submarine mines for purposes of commercial blockade 
and only permitting belligerents to employ them at all in terri- 
torial waters or within a zone of ten miles from the guns of a 
fortified post. The Germans, on the other hand, propose to permit 
the use of mines “in the actual and prospective theatre of naval 
operations *—a permission which practically sanctions their em- 
ployment everywhere and without any restrictions. That is a mat- 
ter of which it is impossible to exaggerate the importance. 

But Americans are probably more interested in the question of 
private property at sea. Mr. Choate brought forward a resolution 
exempting all private property, except contraband of war and ships 
engaged in blockade-running, from capture or seizure at sea. The 
resolution was accepted by the committee appointed to consider it 
by 21 votes to 11, England, France, Russia, and Japan voting 
against it, and the majority being mainly composed of minor 
states with small navies or none at ally Great Britain is abso- 
lutely opposed to the American argu t. The British delegates 
maintain that to call merchant vessels private property is to 
minimize their true significance; that they are really as much a 
part of a country’s system of transportation as are the railways 
on land; that their seizure, by dislocating industry and raising 
prices, brings a severe economic pressure to bear upon the enemy; 
that the right of capture does not inflict a direct loss on the owners, 
as they are fully insured, nor on the insurers, as they are in 
receipt of war premiums, but on the whole commerce of the nation; 
and that it should therefore be maintained. At the same time 
the British delegates propose to abolish utterly eontraband of war 
and to abandon the right of search on which England hitherto has 
always most strongly insisted. The Americans, on the other hand, 
while making private property immune, have suggested definitions 
of contraband of so wide a scope as to give the very greatest lati- 
tude for search and confiscation. The British proposal safeguards 
the rights and interests of neutrals, and places the burden of war 
upon the belligerents. The American proposal spares the belliger- 
ents and harasses every neutral. Which is the better plan? 
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CHAPTER IV 
TOWN TALK 


OLORADO SPRINGS) lies in a shallow valley under a 

venial sun at almost the exact level of the summit of 

Mount Washington. [From the railway traf as it crawls 

over the hills to the east, it looks like a village, but is in 

fact a busy little city. To ride along its wide and leafy 
streets in summer, to breathe! its crystalline airs in winter, is to 
lose belief in the necessity of jlisease. Death seems afar off. 

And yet it was founded uyon the fear of death. It was built 
and is now supported by thosé who have fled the lower, miasmatic 
levels of the world, and who, hpving abandoned all hope (or-desire) 
of return, are loyally developing and adoring their adoptive home. 
These exiles are for the most jiart contented exiles, men and women 
who have come to enjoy theif enforced stay in the West. Their 
devotion to the town and its svrroundings is unmistakably sincere, 
for it is based upon the momentous fact that the climate and the 
water have prolonged their lives. 

. Not all even of these seeker for health are ill or even weakly at 
present; on the contrary, many of them are stalwart hands at golf, 
and others are seasoned horsemen. In addition to those exiles in 
their own behalf are many wlio are unwilling citizens, husbands in 
perfect health attendant upop ailing wives, and blooming wives 
called to the care of weazened jand querulous husbands, and parents 
who are exiles because of a json or daughter on whom the pale 
shadows of the white death has fallen. But after all, these exiles 
color, but they do not dominate the life of the town, which is a 
market-place for a wide region and a place of comfort for well-to-do 
miners. It is also a Westetn town with all a Western town’s 
customary activities, and the} traveller would hardly know it for 
a health resort, so cheerful and lively is the aspect of its streets, 
where everything denotes comfort and content. 

In addition to all these elements it is also taken to be a desir- 
able social centre and a charming place of residence for men like 
Marshall Haney, who, having made their pile in the mountain 
camps, desire to put their golil in evidence and * get some, good of 
their dust.” Here and ther¢ along the principal avenues these 
miners’ homes—absurdly pretpntious at times—are pointed out to 
the visitor. They are especially given to good horses and ride or 
drive industriously, mixing very little with the more elegant and 
sophisticated of their neighbors, for whom they furnish a never- 
ending comedy of manners. | 

Yes, the town has its restrieted “ smart set ” in imitation of New 
York City, and its literary and artistic groups (small of- course) 
and its staid circle of wealth and privilege, and within defined 
limits and at certain times these various circles meet and interfuse 
genially if not sincerely. Hpwever, the bitter fact remains that 
socially the town is already diyided into classes and masses in a way 
which would be humorous if jt were not so deeply significant of a 
deplorable change in American life. Squire Crego in discussing 
this very matter with Frank }Congdon, the portrait-painter, put it 
thus: “ This division of interest is inevitable. What can you do? 
The wifé of the man who cobbles my shoes, or the daughter of the 
grocer. who supplies my sugar is in the eves of God undoubtedly 
of the same value as my own Wife, but they don’t interest us. Asa 
Social Democrat I may wish) sincerely to do them good, but con- 
found it!—to wish to do then} good is an impertinence. And when 
l’ve tried to bring these elements together in my house T have al- 
ways failed. Mrs. Crego, whil@ being most gracious and cordial, has 
nevertheless managed to freeze out the grocer’s wife, and make the 
upholsterer chilly.” 

“ There's one comfort, it isn’t a matter of money. 
where would I be?” 

“No, it isn’t really a matter of money, and in a certain sense 
it isn’t a matter of brains. It’s a question of—” 

Savoir faire.” 

Cregd pursued his argument. “ There isn’t any place that a man 
of your type can’t go—if youl want to, because you take something 
with you, you mix. Now Haney, for example, and to return to the 
concrete again—Haney would make a most interesting guest at 
one’s dinner-table, but the wife, clever as she is, can’t mix—or, at 
leagt, Mrs. Crego thinks she |can’t.” 

Gongdon fixed a finger pistol-wise and impressively said: “ That 
little Mrs. Haney is a wonder. Don’t make any mistake about _her. 
She'll climb.” 

“I’m not making the mistake; it’s Mrs. Crego. I’ve asked her 


If it were, 


J. N. MARCHAND 


to call on the girl, but she evades the issue by saying, ‘ What’s the 
use? Her interests are not ours, and | don’t intend to inyite her 
as a freak.’”’ 

Congdon looked thoughtful. “ Well now, Judge, she may be right, 
The girl interests me because I think I see in her great possibili- 
ties.”’ 

“Her abilities certainly are remarkable. She needs but one 
statement of a point in law. She seems never to forget a word I 
say. Sometimes it is embarrassing. When she fixes those big 
wistful eyes on me I feel bound to give her my choicest diction and 
my soundest judgments. Haney, too, for all his wild career, at- 
taches my sympathy. You're painting his portrait—why don't you 
and Lee give them a dinner?” 

“Good thought! But as you say women can’t be driv. However, 
I think Lee can manage a dinner if anybody can. As you say, we're 
only artists, and artists can do anything—except borrow money.” 

They parted, and Congdon went home to renew the discussion 
with his wife. “ You must call. It’s only the decent thing to do— 
now that the portrait is nearly done,” he said. : 

“JT don’t mind the calling, Frank,” she briskly replied, “and I 
don’t much mind giving a little dinner, but | don’t want to get 
the girl on my mind. She has so much to learn—and I haven't the 
time nor energy to teach her.” 

Congdon waved his finger. “ Don’t you grow pale over that,” said 
he. “ That girl's no fool—she’s capable of development. She will 
amaze you yet.” 

“ Well, consider it settled. I'll call this afternoon and ask her to 
dinner—but don’t expect me to advise her and follow her up. Now, 
who'll we ask to meet her—the Cregos?” 

“Yes, I'd thought of them.” 

“Oh, I know all about it. You needn't stammer. You and the 
judge are getting a good deal out of the Haneys and want to be 
decent in return. Well, I think well of you for it, and I'll do my 
mite. Ill have young Fordyce in, and Alice—being Quakers and 
“plain people, they won’t mind. Ben is crazy to see the rough side 
of Western life, anyway. Now run away, little boy, and leave the 
whole business to me.” 

As Crego had said, the Congdons were privileged characters in 
the Springs. They were at once haughty with the pride of esthetic 
knowledge, and humble with the sense of their unworthiness in the 
world of art. Lee was contemptuous of wealth when they had a 
pot of beans in the house, and Frank was imperiously truculent 
when borrowing ten dollars from a friend or demanding an advance 
of cash from a prospective patron. They both came of long lines of 
native American ancestry, and not only felt themselves as good as 
anybody, but a little better than most. They gave wit for cham- 
pagne, art instruction for automobile rides, and never-failing good 
humor for house room and the blazing fires of roomy hearths. 

Mrs. Congdon, of direct Virginian ancestry, was named Lee by 
a State’s-right mother who sent her abroad to “study art.” She 
ended by pretending to be a sculptor, and did occasionally do a 
figurine of her friends or her friends’ babies—mainly, she was the 
aider and abettor of her husband, a really clever portrait-painter 
whose ill health had driven him from New York to Colorado, and 
who was making a precarious living in the Springs—precarious for 
the reason that he would rather play golf than paint on bright days, 
and on dark days he couldn’t see to paint (so he said). In truth, he 
was not well, and his slender store of strength did not permit him 
to do as he would. To cover the real seriousness of his case he ad- 
mitted his laziness and incompetency. 

Lee was a devoted wife, and when she saw that her husband was 
really interested in the Haneys her slight opposition gave way. It 
meant a couple of thousand dollars to Frank, but money was the 
least of their troubles—credit seemed to come along when they 
needed it most and both had become “trustful to the point of 
idiocy,” Mrs. Crego was accustomed to say. Mrs. Crego really 
took charge of their affairs, and when they needed food helped 
them to it. Their house was an old-fashioned cottage painted 
a bronze green with black trimmings. 

Lee started for the Haneys’ on the street-car that very afternoon, 
and reached the Haney gate just as Bertie was helping Mart into his 
carriage. There was something so genuine and so touching in this 
picture of the slender young girl supporting her big and crippled 
husband that the visitor’s nerves thrilled and her face softened. 
Plainly this action on the part of Mrs. Haney was habitual and not 
for show. 

Bertie, on her part, saw a pale little woman with flashing eyes 
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and a smiling mouth whose dress was as neat as a man’s and al- 
most as plain. (Lee prided herself on not being “artistie”’ in 
dress). 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Haney,” Lee began. “ I’m Mrs. Congdon.” 

Bertha threw the rug over Mart’s knees before turning to offer 
her hand: “I’m glad to meet you,” she said with gravity. “ I’ve 
seen you on the street.” 

ee couldn’t quite make out whether this remark was intended 
for reproach or not, but she went on quickly, “1 was just about 
to call. Indeed, I came to ask you and Mr. Haney to dine with us 
on Thursday.” She nodded and smiled at Haney, who sat with im- 
passive countenance, listening with attention—his piercing eyes 
making her very uncomfortable. “ We dine at seven. I hope you 
can come.” 

Bertha looked up at her husband. “ What do you say, Mart?” 

“I don’t see any objection,” he answered, without warmth. 

« Bertha turned, still passive. “ All right,” she said. ‘ We'll be 
there. Won’t you jump in and take a ride with us?” 

Lee, burning with a kind of mingled flame of resentment and 
humor replied, “ Thank you, I have another call to make—Thurs- 
day, then, at seven o'clock?” 

“We'll connect. Much obliged,” replied Bertha, and sprang into 
the carriage. “Go ahead, Dan. Good-day, Mrs. Congdon.” 

Lee stood for an instant in amazement at this easy, not to say 
indifferent, aceeptance of her tremendous offering. “ Well, if that 
isn't cool!” she gasped, and walked on thoughtfully. 

Humor dominated her at last and when she entered Mrs. Crego’s 
house she was flushed with laughter, and recounted the words of 
the interview with so many subtle interpretations of her own that 
Mrs. Crego was delighted. Lee did not spare herself. “ Why, she 
made me feel like a bill-collector! ‘ All right,’ said she, ‘ We'll be 
there,’ and left me standing in the middle of the street. You've got 
to come now, Helen, to’ 
preserve my dignity.” 

“I’m wild to come, 
really. I want to see 
what she'll do to us 
‘professional people.’ 
Maybe she will patron- 
ize us too.” 

When Lee told 


Frank about it at 
night he failed to 


langh. “ That’s all 
very funny, the way 
you tell it, but as a 
matter of fact she did 
all she knew. She ac- 
cepted your invitation 
and civilly asked you 
to take a ride. What 
more could mortal 
woman do?” 

“She might have 
invited me into the 
house,” 

“ Not when she was 
going out. It’s Mart’s 
hour for a drive, and 
you were interfering 
with one of her duties. 
1 think she treated 
you very well.” 

“Anyhow, she’s 
coming, and so is 
Helen. It tickled 
Helen nearly into fits, 
of course, and she’s 
coming just to see me 
‘put to it’ to manage 
these broncos.” 

“The girl may look 
like bronk — but 
she’s got good blood 
in her. She'll hold 
her own anywhere,” 
replied Congdon with 
conviction. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CONGDONS’ DINNER 
TO THE HANEYS 


Mrs. had 
put the dinner hour 
early, and when the 
Haneys drove up in 
their glittering new 
carriage drawn by two 
splendid black horses, . 
she, too, had a mo- 
ment of bewilderment, 
but her sense of 
humor prevailed. 

“Frank,” she 


said, 
“you can’t patronize 
She 


a turnout like that— 


’ 


not in my presence.’ 
“ Art’s 
mud,’” he 


name is 


replied 


nodded at Haney, who sat wit impassive countenance, listening with attention 
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with conviction, and hastened down the steps to help Haney up. 
The gambler waved his proffered arm aside. “I'm not so bad as 
all that,” said he. “I let me little corporal help me—sometimes 
for love of it, not because I nade it,” he added, and, raising his 
left hand, opened and shut it in demonstration. “I'm on the gain 
sure. 

He was still gaunt and pale, but his eyes were of unconquerable 
fire—and the lift of his head from the shoulders was still leopard- 
like. He was dressed in a black frock coat with a cream-colored 
vest and gray trousers, and looked very well indeed—dquite irre- 
proachable. 

Bertha was in black, too—a close-fitting, high-necked gown 
which made her fair skin shifhe like fire-flushed ivory, and her big 
serious eyes and vivid lips completed the charm of her singular 
beauty. Her bosom had lost some of its girlish flatness, but the 
lines of her hips and thighs still resembled those*of a boy, and 
the pose of her head was like that of an athlete. 

“Won't you come in and take off your hat?” asked Mrs. Cong- 
don. Bertha followed without reply, leaving the two men on the 

rch. 

Without appearing to do so, the girl saw everything in the 
house, which.was hardly more than an artistic camp so far as the 
first floor was concerned. Navajo rugs were on the floor, Moqui 
plaques starred the walls, and Acoma vases perched upon book- 
shelves of rough plank. The chairs were rude, rough, and bolted at 
the joints, but the room made a pleasant impression on Bertha, 
though she could not have told why. The ceiling was dark, the 
walls green, the woodwork rough pine stained. 

Mrs. Congdon explained meanwhile that Frank had made the 
big centre-table of plank, and the bookshelves as well. “ He likes 
to tinker at such things,” she said. “ Whenever he gets blue or 
cross I set him to shifting the dressers or making a bookshelf, 
and he cheers up at 
onee. He's a regular 
kid, anyway—always 
doing the things he 
ought not to do.” 

In this way she 
tried to put her guest 
at her ease, but 
Bertha sat looking at 
her im ané_e absent- 
minded way, appar- 
ently neither fright- 
ened nor embarrassed. 
On the contrary, she 
seemed to be thinking 
of something else. At 
last, to force a reply, 
Mrs. Congdon asked: 
“ How do you like my 
husband's portrait of 
Mr. Haney?” 

“I don’t know,” she 
slowly replied. “It 
looks like him, and 
then again it don’t. 
[I guegs I’m not up to 


hand-paintings. En- 
larged photographs 


are about my size.” 

“ You're disappoint- 
ed then?” 

= Well, yes, I am. 
I didn’t think it was 
going to look just 
that way. Mr. Cong- 
don says blue shadows 
are under anybody's 
ears in the light, but 
I can’t see ‘em on the 
Captain, and I do see 
‘em in the picture. 
That’s what gets me 
twisted. When I look 
at the picture I can’t 
see nothing else.” — 

Mrs. Congdon 
laughed. “I know 
just how you feel, but 
that’s the insolence of 
the painter—he puts 
on canvas what he 
sees, not what his 
patron sees. The 
more money you pay 
for a _ portrait, the 
more insolent the art- 
ist.” 

At this moment 
Mrs. Crego came in 
and (as she said after- 
wards) was presented” 
to the gambler’s wife 
“as though I were a 
nobody and she a 
visiting countess.” 
Bertha rose, offered 
her hand like a boy in 
silence. She stood 
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very straight, with very rold and unmistakably suspicious face, 
and “Alice Heath, who ent@red with Mrs. Crego, shared this recep- 
tion. 

Bertha, in truth, instantly and cordially hated Mrs. Crego, but 
she pitied the younger woman, in whom she detected another woman 
fighting a losing battle with disease. Miss Heath was very fair, 
and very frail, ‘with burn ng deep-blue eyes and a lovely mouth. 
She greeted Bertha with such sincere pleasure that the girl inclined 
to her instantly and they|went out on the porch together. Alice 
put her hand on Bertha’s qrm, saying, “ I’ve wanted to meet you-— 
Mr. Congdon has told us $0 much of you. Your life seems veny 
romantic to me.” { 

The men all rose to me@t Mrs. Congdon, and before Bertha had 
time to recover from the e@ffect of the girl’s words she found her- 
self looking into the face af Ben Fordyce, who looked like a collége 
boy, athletic and smiling.| He was tall and broad-chested, with a 
round blond face and yelldw hair. His manner was frank and his 
voice deep. His hand was broad and strong, hardened -by the 
tennis-racket and the golfstick, and somehow its calloused palm 
pleased the girl, made him/less alien than either Congdon or Crego. 

They went out to dinnef immediately, and as she walked beside 
Mart she felt Fordyce’s |eyes resting upon her face, and the 
knowledge of this troubled her unaccountably. And when she 
found him opposite her she was for the first time embarrassed, for 
he continued to stare at lier with the frankest curiosity. She re- 
turned his gaze with a certain defiance, but found no offence in his 
eyes, which were round ag his face and of a sincere, steady gray. 
He was smooth-shaven, anil his blond hair was rather short. All 
these peculiarities appeared one by one in the intervals between her 
attentions to Mart, and she also studied the furnishings of the 
table, which was decorated with candles and flowers in a way 
quite new to her. 

Fordyce was as fine as hq looked. Nothing equivocal was in “ that 
magnificent boy” as his ffriends called him, and his interest in 
little Mrs. Haney was that of the Easterne. who, having been told 
that strange things happer in the West, is disappointed if they do 
not happen_under his nose.| He had heard much of the Haneys from 
Congdon, and had been especially impressed with Bertha’s midnight 
ride to the bedside of the dying gambler. ‘the wedding in the 
saloon, her devotion to the wounded man, their descent upon the 
Springs, and their domestjcation in a stone palace all appealed to 
his imagination. Such things could not happen in Cees they 
were of ‘the West utterly and most satisfyingly. 

Bertha, on her part, had to admit that the “people at the table were 
most kindly, even consideyate. They made her husband the centre 
of interest, and passed politely over all his disastrous attempts to 
use his left hand. There were no awkward pauses, for excepting one 
or two slips of the tongue,}| Haney rose to the occasion. He was big 
enough and self-contained pnough not to apologize for what he had 
been or what he was, and under Congdon’s skilful guidance told 
of his experiences as amateur miner rand gambler, growing humorous 
as the wine mellowed and jlightened his reminiscences. He felt the 
sympathy of his audience.| All listened delightedly with no accusa- 
tion in their eves—except in the case of Mrs. Crego. She (it 
seemed to Bertha) still breathed a certain contempt and inner 
repugnance. 

Young Fordyce glowed with delight and high admiration. Read- 
ing beneath the terse lings of Haney’s slang something epic, de- 
tecting a perfect willingness to take any chance. The fact that 
his bravery led to nothing conventionally noble or moral did not 
detract from the inherent interest of the tale; on the contrary, the 
young fellow being of unfsual imaginative reach and freedom, it 
was pleasing. to him to thjnk that a man ge eal his life again 
and again merely for the|pleasure of it. Ofcasignally he glanced 
at Judge Crego, to find hjm looking upon ~ pate yrs thoughtful 
glance. It was a little like listening to a prisoner’s confession of 
guilt (as he afterward sajd), but to. him, £ to Congdon, it was a 
most satisfying monologue, 

“It added enormously to the romance—so far as Ben Fordyce was 
concerned—to look’ across*the table at the grave, watchful face of 
the girf who unfolded the gambler’s napkin or cut up his roast 
with deft hand—always without interrupting his talk. he 
thought of the quiet Quaker neighborhood from which he eame 
and: contrasted these singelar and powerfully defined personalities 
with the “men of weight ” and the demure maidens of his ac- 
quaintance, the youth’s “blood tingled with a sense of the bigness 
and strangeness of the preater “America. It was no longer a 

nation, it was a world. To be in it at last was a delight as well 
as an education. 

Bertha, on her part, f@lt no strangeness in her position. Her 
marriage was a logical outcome of her life and surroundings. The 
incomprehensible lay in the shining women about her. Their ideas 
of life. their comment Sa be her. Their clothes were of a kind 
which her own money could buy, but their manners, their grace of 
speech, their gestures, came of something besides money. Mrs. 
Crego was especially formidable and made her feel the inadequacy 
of the black gown which she had thought very fine when she 
selected it ready-made in/a Denver store. She did not know that 
Mrs. Crego had dressed + very simply ” at the suggestion of her 
hostess, but.she did feel a certain condescension of manner even in 
Aliee, and was glad the Captain absorbed so much of the table talk. 

Her time of trial came when the ladies rose, and at Mrs. Congdon’s 
suggestion, returned to the porch, leaving the men to finish their 
cigars. Not one of the little courtesies of the men toward the women 
escaped her. Their acquiescence, their tone of exaggerated respect, 
their compliments, were 41] new to her and in a certain sense she 
resented them. She doubted their sincerity a little—notwithstand- 
ing their grateful charm.| 

‘Alice took her to hersplf, and this was a great relief, for she 
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feared Mrs. Crego’s sharp tongue and was not entirely sure of her 
hostess. 

Laying a slim hand on her arm, the Eastern girl began: “I sin 
fascinated by you, Mrs. Haney. You have had such an interesting 
life and you have such an opportunity for doing good.” 

Bertha looked at her in blank surprise. “ W hat do you mean *” 

‘With your great wealth you can do so much. Had you thougiit 
of that?” 

“ No, I hadn’t;” the answer was blunt.. “ I've been so busy gettiuy 
settled and looking after the Captain, I haven’t had time to think of 
anything.” 

“Oh, of course; but by and by you'll begin to look about you 
for things to help; I mean hospitals and charities and all that. 
The only time when I envy great wealth is when I see some wrony 
which money can right. Mr. Fordyce is a lawyer, but not a very 
famous one—he’s only twenty-cight—and while we are likely (« 
have all. we really need, we can’t begin to do what we'd like to de 

, for others. I suppose Mrs. ¢ ongdon has told you of us.’ 

* Where do you live?” 

“We live in Chester, but Mr. Fordyce has an office in Philade! 
phia; we have been engaged a long time, but I couldn’t think «of 
marrying while | was so ill. I’m afraid | stayed so long that this 
climate can’t help me.” 

This was, indeed, Bertha’s conviction, and her untactful silence 
said as much, and Alice hastened on to other more general topics, 
but Bertha maintained a determined silence through it all, quite 
unable to understand the girl’s confidences. 

When the men came out Alice took Haney to herself, and they 
seemed to enjoy each other’s society very keenly, and at last Ben 
remarked upon it to Bertha. “ Miss Heath has been crazy to meet 
your husband, Mrs. Haney. His adventurous life appeals to her 
as to me, very deeply. We don't mean to be offensive, but we «do 
recognize in you something that we are not.” 

What he said at this time made less impression on her than tlie 
way he said it. The light of an electric street-lamp fell upon his 
face, revealing its charming lines. On his fine hand a ring gleame:. 
Autumn insects were singing sleepily in the grass and from thi 
trees. The laughter of girls came from the dusk of neighboring 
lawns, and over all descended the magical light of a harvest moon 
flecking the surface of the little garden with shadows almost as 
definite as those cast by the flaming white globes of the street- 
lamps. It is on such nights that the heart of youth expands with 
longing and sadness. 

Crego and Congdon fell into hot argument—their usual method 
of conversation—leaving the young people to themselves, and Ben 
set himself to provoke the grave little wife to laughter and at last 
succeeded by a funny story which reflected on Congdon. 

Bertha was glad to listen, for she felt herself at a great disadvan- 
tage among these fluent and interesting folk who talked like the 
characters in novels. Their jests, their comment, meant little to 
her, but their gestures, their graceful attitudes, their courtesies 
to one another, meant much. They were something more than polite: 
they were considerate in a way which showed their thoughtfulness 
to be deeply grounded in habitual action. They used slang, but they 
used it as a garnish, not as a habit of speech. Expressions which 
she had read in books, but had never before heard spoken, flowed 
from their lips. Their sentences were built up for effect. In Crego’s 
case this was more or less expected, but the phrases of Fordyce and 
Congdon were still more disconcerting. The art of their stories was 
a revelation of the neatness and precision of cultivated speech. 

When Mrs. Congdon led the way back into the house Ben 
stepped quickly to Alice’s side, saying, in a low tone: “I hope you 
haven’t taken a chill? I beg your pardon, dearest, I should have 
watched you more closely.” 

Once within doors, Mrs. Congdon insisted on Ben’s singing, which 
he did with smiling readiness, expressing, however, a profound 
ignorance of music. “I never take my songs as seriously as my 
friends seem to do,” he explained to Bertha. “ Music with me is-a 
gift rather than an acquirement.” 

His voice was indeed fresh and sweet, and he sang (as Bertha 
had never heard any one sing) certain love ballads whose despair- 
ing cadences were made the more profoundly piercing, some way, 
by his happy boyish face and handsomely clothed and powerful 
figure. “But I and My True Love Will sever Meet Again!” 
seemed to be a fatalistic ery rather than a wail of sadness as it 
came from his lips, but its melody sank deep into the girl’s heart. 
She sat in perfect absorption with eyes fixed upon the splendid 
young singer as a child looks upon some new and complicated toy. 
The grace with which he~pronounced his words, the spread of his 
splendid chest, his easy pose, his self-depreciating shrugs, enthralled 
her. Surely this was one of the young princes of the earth. His 
voice was that of ideal manhood. 

He sang other songs—tunes not worthy of him, but ended with 
a ballad called, “ Fair Springtide,” by MacDowell, a song so stern. 
so strange, so inexorably sad, that the singer himself grew grave 
at last and rose to his best. Bertha was thrilled to the heart, sad- 
dened yet exalted by his voice. Her horizon, her.emotional horizon. 
was of a sudden extended, and she caught glimpses of strange land- 
and dim peaks of fabled mountains, and when the singer declared 
himself at an end she sat benumbed while the others cheered—her 
hands folded on her lap. It seemed a profanation to applaud. 

Haney gloomed in silence also, but not for the same reason. “I 
might have sung like that once,” he thought, for he had been choir- 
boy in his ragamuffin youth and had possessed a fine tenor voice at 
eighteen. Drink and neglect had ruined it, however. For ten 
years he had not attempted to sing a note. This youth made him 
dream of the past, as it caused Bertha to forecast the future. 

While young Fordyce was putting away his music Haney strug- 
gled to his feet, and Bertha, seeing a sudden paleness overspreac! 
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his face, hastened to 
him. 

reckon we'd bet- 
ier be going,” she said 
» Mrs. Congdon, with 
blunt directness. 

“ It’s early vet,” re- 
plied her hostess. 

Haney replied: “ Not 
for cripples. Time 
was when I could sit 
all night in the ‘ look- 
out’s chair, but not 
now. Ten o'clock 
finds me ready for the 
bed.” He said this 
with a faint smile, but 
the pathos of it, the 
truth of it, went to 
Bertha’s heart, as it 
did to Mrs. Congdon’s. 
Not merely was his 
body maimed, but his 
mind had been corre- 
spondingly weakened 
by that tearing charge 
of shot. 

Something of his 
native Trish gallantry 
came back to him as 
he said: “Sure, Mrs. 
Congdon, we've had a 
fine evening. You 
must come to see us 
soon.” 

Ben was addressing 


himself to Bertha. 
“Do you ever 
ride?” 


“TI used to—I don’t 
now. You see, the 
Captain can’t stand 
the jolt of horse, 
so we drive mostly.” 

“IT was about to say 
that Alice and I 
would be glad to have 
you join us. We ride 
eveyy morning, a very 
gentle pace I as- 
sure you, for Tm 
no rough-rider — and 
besides, she sets the 
pace.” 

Bertha’s face was 
pale and her eyes were 
darkly luminous as 
she falteringly an- 
swered: “ I'd like to— 
but — perhaps I can 
sometime. I’m much 
obliged,” and then she 
gave him her hand in 
parting. 

Mrs. Congdon was 
subtly moved by some- 
thing in the girl’s 
face as she said good- 
night, and to her invitation ‘to come and see her replied, “I cer- 
tainly shall do so.” 


CHAPTER VI 
: A GLIMPSE OF THE MOON 


LittLE Mrs. Haney rode away from ker first dinner-party in 
the silence of one whose thoughts are too swift and too new for 
speech. Her brain, sensitive as that of a babe, had caught and 
ineffaceably. retained a million impressions which were to influence 
all her after life. The most vivid and most powerful of these im- 
pressions rose from the glowing beauty of yourng Fordyce, whose 
like she had never seen, but as background to him was the lovely 
room, the shining table, the grace and charm of the conversation, 
and, dominating all, the music, almost the best she had ever heard. 
The evening, so simple, almost commonplace to her hostess, was of 
unspeakable significance to her. 

She did not wish to talk, and when Haney spoke she made no 
reply to his comment. “ A fine bunch of people,” he repeated. “ They 
sure treated us right. Crego’s the fine man. We do well to make 
him our lawyer.” As Bertha did not respond he resumed with a 
little chuckle: “ But Mrs. Crego is saying, ‘ I dun’no’—them Haneys 
is queer cattle.’ And the little sick lady, sure she was as interested 
in me talk as Patsy MeGonnigle. She drug out o’ me some of me 
wildest scrapes. -Poor little girl! it I] soon be all up with her. .. . 
It’s a fige young fellow she has. He’s a Quaker by training, she 
says. My, my! What a prize-fighter he’d make if his mind ran that 
way! Think of a Quaker with a chest like that. is something 
ferocious. He can sing, too—cool, he a fine lad, as fine as iver I see. 
‘think of shoulders like his all wasted on a man of peace. I’m 
‘fraid the little lady will never put on the ring if she waits till 
‘he gets well.” 
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A song so stern, so strange, so inexorably sad, that the singer himself grew grave 


To this Bertha 
listened intently, but 
gave out no sign of in- 
terest. She was eager 
to be alone to think 
over all that had hap- 
pened —all that had 
been said. For the 
first time since her 
marriage she felt 
Haney’s presence to 
he just the least bit of 
a burden, and when 
they entered the house 
she urged his imme- 
diate retirement, 
though he was dis- 
posed to sit in the 
library and talk. 
“They were a_ nice 
bunch,” he said again. 
“T never supposed I 
could make easy camp 
with such people. 
They sure treated me 
noble. They made me 
feel at home.... 
We must have some 
liquor like that—I'vé 
always despised wine 
and those that took 
it; but, bedad! I see 
there are two sides to 
that question. It’s 
not so thin as I 
thought it.” 

Bertha at last got 
him safely bestowed 
and was free to seek 
her own bed, which she 
did once. Her 
chamber, which ad- 
joined her husband’s 
to the west (he liked 
the morning sun), was 
a big room, and the 
young wife looked like 
a doll as she sank into 
a broad tufted chair 
(which stood in a 
square bay window), 
and with folded hands 
looked out upon the 
ghostly shapés of the 
great peaks, snow- 
covered and moonlit. 

A thousand revela- 
tions of herself, as well 
as to herself, lay in 


that short evening’s 
contact with  eculti- 


vated and thoughtful 
people. It argued 
much for her ancestry, 
for her own latent 
powers, that she re- 
‘ sponded with such be- 
wildering readiness to 
the suggestions which rose like sparks of fire from that radiant hour. 
She had been made to feel dimly, vaguely, but multitudinously, 
the fibres and reaches of another world—the world of art, and that 
indefinable thing which the books call culture—and finally, in that 
splendid young Quaker she was introduced to a man who could be 
jocular without coarseness, and whose eyes were as sincere as they 
were alluring. 

And she saw Marshall Haney in a new light. For the first time 
he seemed like an old man sitting there, supine, garrulous in the 
midst of those self-contained people. “Gosh! How he did talk! 
He took too much wine, [I reckon, but that didn’t make all the 
difference.” In truth, his imperiousness, his contempt, had been 
melted and washed away by the genial smiles of his auditors. 

What did all this mean? “ Are they interested in him only be- 
cause he’s what they call a desperado? Did they ask us there to 
hear him tell stories of his wild life?” Questions of this kind also 
troubled her. 

The moon slid behind the mountain range while still the girl 
sat with pale face and wide dark eyes thinking, thinking, the 
wings of her expanding soul fluttering with vague unrest. Only once 
in a lifetime can such an experience come to a human being. Her 
swift ride to Marshall Haney’s side that summer night—now so 
far away—was momentous, but its import was simple compared 
with the experience through which she had just passed. 

She rose at last chilled and stiffened and went to ser bed 
with a sense of foreboding rather than of new-found happiness. 


Drawn by |. N. Marchand 


Mart rose late next morning. 
“The mixed liquors I tuck got into me wound, I guess. It woke 
me twice, achin’ and burnin’. You're lookin’ tired yesilf, little girl. 
This high life seems to be wearin’ on the both of us.” 

To be Continued. 


“T had a bad night,” he explained. . 
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HERE are three ways of going from Norfolk out to the 

Jamestown Exposittion—a matter of some seven or eight 

miles. You can take the trolley-cars that run at irregular 

intervals, any one! of a motley array of steamboat lines, 

and—you can walk. The trolley roads have had their own 
troubles. With delightfuf procrastination their properties were 
not in shape forthe handling of a large number of persons when 
the Exposition was ready tp open its doors. Since then reconstruc- 
tion work has been underttiken, including the laying of new cross- 
ties and double-tracking. There is a trestle—a second-fare point— 
where cars wait, and wait, and wait, and in the middle of this 
trestle there is a drawbridge. A new span was long since recom- 
mended for this point, but it was easier to use the old than to 
replace it with the new. So the change was indefinitely post- 
poned until a sand-car went through the old draw just a short time 
before the fair opened its gates and settled the question. Re- 
building the draw-span and trouble began together. That draw- 
span has probably caused more profanity—silent and evident— 
than any other drawbridge in the world, and the lift-bridges over 
the Hackensack to the commutation-ticket counties of Jersey have 


almost a top-notch record. 


So much for the trolley routes. The water-lines that ply Hamp- 
ton Roads this summer are many and wonderful. Almost—every 
ancient craft on the Atlantic coast from Savannah to Boston has 
been placed in service to carry visitors out to the Exposition. Each 
steamboat has been created into a transportation company, with 
president and vice-president and general manager—all the appur- 
tenances of a first-class transportation company—and some of these 
officers of high rank do first-class practical service dragging in the 
gangplank and selling tickets on the dock. Each steamboat line 
is a law unto itself, and the result is that several lines start for 
the grounds from Norfolk at the same time, and, missing the sail- 
ing of this armada, you wait for hours on a lonesome wharf until 
another starts. 

As for the third way—it is a long distance out to the gates from 
the Norfolk hotels, and the boulevard is not finished. It is not 
much more than begun, and Norfolkians are more apt to expand 
upon its future beauties rather than upon the present stage of 
development. 

“It’s all due to the cussed labor situation,’ they will tell you, 
if you are embarrassing enough to press the matter. “ We can’t 


get the help, and we're beginning to be afraid that we 


might have to import the foreigners. Somehow we don't 
want them in this particular corner of the South. We 
like the darky labor. We can keep it in check. But, confound 
it, the niggers are getting so they won't work if they can’t get 
their own price.” | 


EXPOSITION 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


“Wish they'd get foreigners, or sémebody with the ability to 
get a move on them, to get us out of this hole,’ growled an «x. 
hibitor out at the exposition grounds: when he heard this exci xe. 
“1 don’t know where they can take longer to get at a thing t)an’ 
they manage to take down here. 

“I came down here a few months ago with my men and 
my stuff, had just enough of a pull with these railroad fellows to 
get my duffle through in good style, and then there was a hitch, 


‘and I had to get to the managers of the show to get the thing wn- 


kinked. I finally, after a good deal of trouble, found the governor- 
general of the department under which I was exhibiting. You 
know they're all governors and generals and directors at these 
expositions nowadays. They don’t have managers and superin- 
tendents any more, and a plain boss is too vulgar to be ever thoug);t 
of. The Governor-General was awfully polite, just like all these 
folks down here, and he said that he would put it up to the Board 
when it met in the morning. I was to come back at noon tlic 
next daywfor my verdict. 

“I went back at noon and this was handed me: ‘ We're sorry, 
sah, but we couldn’t settle upon your matter to-day. The General 
of the Tissue-paper Division was unable to be present, and so thie 
matter, in the absence of a full bo’d, was postponed. We are very 
sorry, sah, but perhaps the bod will get together this afternoon, 
sah, and if it does not get together then, we shall hope for better 
luck to-morrow.” 

“There was I with a dozen of my men eating their heads off 
in a Norfolk hotel and held up for six days while they struggled 
to get my little matter through their board meeting.” 

The exhibitor paused, wiped his brow clear of its indignation, 
and gazed about him at the interior of the Machinery and Trans- 
portation palace. Across the aisle a tired darky porter was show- 
ing some chance visitors through a single steel sleeping-car, and 
in one corner of the building stood three yellow passenger-cars. 
A single ring from a tunnel tube beneath the North River and 
some other tunnel models had been erected in the centre of the 
place and near it a resting house which an oil company had built 
for the convenience of its friends. 

The situation has begun to be a bit serious. 

Norfolk, in particular, and all Virginia, in general, have been 
stung at the fun that has been poked at the show by Northern 
papers. One New York journal has won the bitter hatred of the 
Old Dominion by the awfully funny stories that its reporter wrote 
at the time of the opening of the show, and other criticisms of the. 
affair have been taken in no good spirit/by the Virginians. Instead, 
Southern chivalry has been quick to leap to the rescue. Pens have 
been dipped into vitriol, tons of neem and tons of burning 
sarcasm heaped upon the shoulders o scribes who were cruel 
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The Main Entrance to the Jamestown Exposition 
THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE AT THE GATES, AS SHOWN BY THE PHOTOGRAPH, EXPLAINS ANY LACK OF JUBILATION WHICH THE MANAGERS 
° OF THE EXPOSITION MAY REASONABLY HAVE FELT CONCERNING ITS DRAWING POWERS 
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enough not to don rose-colored glasses preparatory to a sight of the 
kxposition. The Norfolk newspapers have seen no fun in the 
matter. 

There can be but little fun in a matter that is nearing as vital 
a crisis as the Jamestown Exposition is to-day nearing. Go out 
to the still unfinished grounds. The distances are discouraging. 
You turn to a Powhatan Guard—the gaily uniformed keepers of the 
peate at the show—and ask where you can engage a wheel-chair— 
the comfort-bringers at any long-distance exposition. 

“IT don’t think that you will find many, sah,” he says, with 
something of uncertainty in his tone, “ because the roads are a little 
too rough to run them yet.” 

The Powhatan Guards are ever uncertain, They have a most 
surprising lack of information? which is not an astonishing fact, 
after all, since a good part of them are boys from the back coun- 
try, some of them from the mountains, who have been attracted to 
Norfolk by this much-heralded thing, and have been glad to get 
jobs from the outset. Their chief duty for a long time was to keep 
folks from walking across the Lee Parade. The Lee Parade is a 
big field of war which a Jersey seed-maker has planted at his ex- 
pense. If the grass comes up and stands the mare hing and the 
drilling upon its surface, then look out for Lee Parade Grass Seed 
being advertised all through the South. If it does not, well, then, 
the least said the better. “For a time the grass took quite a hardy 
look, and to the visitor first entering at the main gate of the 
Exposition the Lee Parade seemed to offer the most direct and easy 
route to the biggest of the big buildings. The Powhatan Guards 
spent most of their time shooing folks off that precious Parade, 
and if you were stubborn and didn’t shoo you were put under 
arrest. For some days the Board of Pardons, an imposing sub- 
division of some of the other imposing Boards with which the poor 
little Exposition is mill-stoned, acted upon two sinners who were 
fined $15 each for treading upon tlie sacred place, one, a pickle 
exhibitor, who was caught in a sudden shower and took the Parade 
as a short-cut to safety, and who also had the wickedness to swear 
at a protesting Pow hatan Guard; the other an aged negro mammy, 
wash in hand, who was not to be convincedSand who was also shown 
the iron hand of law. 

Since those early days the Lee Parade has been opened to 
pedestrians, and the chances are slimmer that Lee Parade Grass 


Seed will be advertised throughout the South. “Tie grass has 
begun to have a hard time of it since all the unbidder feet began 
to tread it down with the soft Southern earth again. 

If a man still respect the Lee Parade and turn to the road that 
skirts its right edge he will find where the big locomotive ex- 
hibitors have spread some of their prize creations out for show. 
One of the employes of a Philadelphia concern has solved the some- 
what vexatious problem of Norfolk living for himself. He chose 
the cab of one of the biggest engines, and into compact space he 
placed bunk and oil-stove and provisions, so he is ready until such 
time as he can avail himself of better accommodations. 

There are a, things that are to-day ready and make a good 
show at the Jamestown fair. The government is usually prompt, 
and its big exhibit of its many branches of eflicieney is boxed and 
stored at the close of one of these Expositions in readiness for the 
next. So it is a comparatively easy matter to unpack the niodel 
postal-ears, the steamboats, and the  war-ships, the wax figures 
wearing all manner of army and naval uniforms and the like, and 
place them into attractive position. The Smithsonian Institution 
makes its show together with the government exhibit, and has pre- 
pared attractive groups depicting the very episodes of American 
history that the Exposition serves to commemorate. Out in front 
of one of the twin government structures there is to be built a 
great section of the Panama Canal which will be held brimful of 
water. At present it is in as active a state of construction as its 
distinguished prototype farther to tle South. 

‘Poor little fair! Its fate continues in a very delicate balance. 
Behind the music of its bands, the rows of vari-colored flags idly 
flapping in the breeze, the gay long rows of glowing electric bulbs, 
stalks incipient Tragedy. The lights, the bands, the flags, the 
gaudy buildings, are “put. a thin mask for possible failure, fer on 
the success or failure of the Jamestown Fair hang the expectancies 
of a plucky little Southern city that has put all of its eggs into a 
single basket. If the Fair be successful, it will be tremendously 
successful, and Norfolk will have seored a triumph. But if, after 
all the worry and all the effort, and all the long waiting at the 
start, it is doomed to failure, if the showy place is to fall into 
ruin, and many of the florid little Norfolk hotels to close their 
shutters—the thought of that looming thing is enough, to-day, 
to send a shudder through’ every man in tidewater Virginia. 


A DRAMATIC 


INCIDENT 


IN OUR HISTORY 
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Copyright, 1907, by F. D. Millet 


“Foreman of the Grand Jury rebuking the Chief Justice of New Jersey, 1774” 
THE NEW HISTORICAL PAINTING BY FRANK D..MILLET TO BE PLACED IN THE ESSEX COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


HE dramatic incident portrayed in Mr. Millet’s painting is 
{5 thus described by the artist: “ Frederick Smyth was the last 

of the provincial chief justices of New Jersey. He received 
his commission October 17, 1764, and remained in office until the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1776. In his charge to the grand 
jury of the county of Essex, at the term of November, 1774, he 
alluded to the troubled state of the times, and, among other things, 
observed: ‘that the imaginary tyranny ‘three thousand miles dis- 
tant,’ was less to be feared and guarded against, than the ‘real 
ty ramny at our own doors.’ 

“This was bold language to be uttered at such a time, and in 
such a place, and it drew from the grand jury a reply so spirited 
and patriotic that it deserves a conspicuous place among the 
memorials of our Revolutionary history. 

“* Respecting the tyranny at the distance of tlree thousand miles,’ 
Ceclared the foreman, ° which your Honor is pleased to represent 
*s imaginary, we have the unhappiness widely to differ from you 
~ opinion. The effect, sir, of that tyranny, is too severely felt to 
have it thought altogether visionary. We cannot think, sir, that 


taxes imposed upon us by our fellow subjects, in a legislature in 


*which we were not represented, is an imaginary, but that it is a 


real and actual tyranny, and of which no nation whatsoever can 
furnish a single instance. We cannot think, sir, that depriving 
us of the inestimable right of trial by jury; seizing our persons and 
carrying us for trial to Great Britain, is a tyranny merely 
imaginary.. Nor can we think with your Honor that destroying 
charters and changing our forms of government is a tyranny alto- 
gether ideal... .In a word, sir, we cannot persuade’ ourselves 
that the fleet now blocking up the port of Boston, consisting of 
ships built of real English oak, and solid iron, and armed with 
cannon of ponderous metal; nor the army lodged in the town of 
Boston, and the fortifications thrown about it, substantial and 
formidable realities, are all creatures of the imagination. These, 
sir, are but a few of the numerous grievances under which America 
now groans. These are some of the effects of that deliberate plan 
of tyranny, concerted at ‘three thousand miles distance,’ and 
which, to your Honor, appears only like the ‘ baseless fabric of a 
vision... 
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THE NICKEL MADNESS 


THE AMAZING SPREAD OF A NEW KIND OF AMUSEMENT ENTER. 
PRISE WHICH IS MAKING FORTUNES FOR ITS PROJECTORS 


By BARTON 


HE very fact that we derive pleasure from certain amuse- 

ments, wrote Lecky, creates a kind of humiliation. Anthony 

Comstock and Police-Commissioner Bingham have spoken 

eloquently on the moral aspect of the five-cent theatre, 

drawing far more strenuous conclusions than that of the 
great historian. But both the general and the purity commissioner 
generalized too freely from particulars. They saw enly the harsher 
aspects of the nickel madness, whereas it has many innocent and 
harmless phases. 

Crusades have been organized against these low-priced moving- 
picture theatres, and many conservators of the pubiic morals have 
denounced them as vicious and demoralizing. Yet have they flour- 
ished amazingly, and carpenters are busy hammering them up in 
every big and little community in the country. 

The tirst “nickelodeon,” or “nickelet,” or whatever it was 
originally called was merely an experiment, and the first experi- 
‘ment was made a little more than a year ago. There was nothing 
singularly novel in the idea, only the individualizing of the moving- 
picture machine. Before it had served merely as a “turn” in 
vaudeville. For a very modest sum the outfit could be housed in 
a narrow store or in a shack in the rear yard of a tenement, pro- 
vided there was an available hallway and the space for a “ front.” 
These shacks and shops are packed with as many chairs as they will 
hold and the populace welcomed, or rather hailed, by a huge mega- 
phone-horn and lurid placards. The price of admission and enter- 
tainment- for from fifteen to twenty minutes is a coin of the 
smallest denomination .in circulation west of the Rockies. 

In some vaudeville houses you may watch a diversity of per- 
formances four hours for so humble a price as ten cents, provided 
you are willing to sit among the rafters. Yet the roof bleachers 
were never so popular or profitable as the tiny show-places that 
have fostered the nickel madness. 

Before the dog-days set in, licenses were being granted in-Man- 
hattan Borough alone at the rate of one a day for these little 
hurry-up-and-be-amused booths. They are categoried as “ com- 
mon shows,” thanks to the Board of Aldermen. A. special ordinance 
was passed to rate them under this heading. Thereby they were 
enabled to obtain a license for $25 for the first year, and $12 50 
for the second year. The City Fathers did this before Anthony 
Comstock and others rose up and proclaimed against them. .A full 
theatrical license costs $500. 

An eloquent plea was made for these humble resorts by many 
“friends of the peepul.” They offered harmless diversion for the 


poor. They were edifying, educational, and amusing. They were 
broadening. They revealed the universe to the unsophisticated. 


The variety of the skipping, dancing, flashing, and marching 
pictures was without limit. For five cents you were admitted to 
the realms of the prize ring: you might witness the celebration of 
a Pontifical mass in St. Petet’s; Kaiser Wilhelm would prance 
before you, reviewing his Uhlans. Yes, and even more surprising, 
vou were offered a modern conception of Washington crossing the 
Delaware “acted out by a trained group of actors.” Under the 
persuasive force of such arguments, was it strange that the Alder- 
men befriended the nickelodeon man and gave impetus to the 
craze? 

Three hundred licenses were issued within the past year in the 
Borough of Manhattan alone for common shows. Two hundred of 
these were for nickelets. They are becoming vastly popular in 
Brooklyn. They are springing up in the shady places of Queens, 
and down on Staten Island you will find them in the most unex- 
pected bosky dells, or rising in little rakish shacks on the mosquito 
flats. 

Already statisticians have been estimating how many men, 
women, and children in the metropolis are being thrilled daily by 
them. A conservative figure puts it at: 200,000, theugh if I were 
to accept the total of the showmen the estimate would be nearer 
half a million. But like all statisticians, who reckon human beings 
‘with the same unemotional placidity with which they total beans 
und potatoes, the statistician I have quoted left out the babies. In 
a visit to a — of these moving-picture hutches I counted an 
average of ten babies to each theatre-et. Of course they were in 
their mothers’ or the nurse-girls’ arms. But they were there and 
vou heard them. They did not disturb the show, as there were 
no counter-sounds, and many of them seemed profoundly absorbed 
in the moving pictures. 

As a matter of fact, some mothers—and all nurse-girls—will tell 
vou that the cinematograph has a peculiarly hypnotic or narcotic 
effect upon an infant predisposed to disturb the welkin. You 
will visit few of these places in Harlem where the doorways are 
not encumbered with go-carts and perambulators. Likewise they 
are prodigiously popular with the rising generation in frock and 
knickerbocker. For this reason they have been condemned by the 
morality crusaders. 

The chief argument against them was that they: corrupted thé 
young. Children of any size who could transport‘a nickel to the 
cashier's booth were welcomed. Furthermore, undesirables of many 
kinds haunted them. Pickpockets found them ‘splendidly con- 
venient, for the lights were always cut off when the picture- 


“popelation of New York is not to be wondered at. 


W. CURRIE 


machine was focussed on the canvas. There is no doubt about th» 
fact that many rogues and miscreants obtained licenses and set up 
these little show-places merely as snares and traps. There were 
many who thought they had suilicient pull to defy decency in thie 
choice of their slides. Proprietors were said to work hand in glove 
with lawbreakers. Some were accused of wanton designs to cor- 
rupt young girls. Police-Commissioner Bingham denounced thie 
nickel madness as pernicious, demoralizing, and a direct menace tv 
the young. 

But the Commissioner’s denunciation was rather too sweeping. 
His detectives managed to suppress indecencies and immoralities. 
As for their being a harbor for pickpockets, is it not possible that 
even they visit these humble places for amusement? Let any 
person who desires—metaphorically speaking, of course—put him- 
self in the shoes of a pickpocket and visit one of these five-cen! 
theatres. He has a choice of a dozen neighborheods, and thie 
character of the places varies little, nor does tlie class of patrons 
change, except here and there as to nationality. Having entered 
one of these get-thrills-quick theatres and imagined he is a_pick- 
pocket, let him look about him at the workingmen, at the tired, 
drudging mothers of bawling infants, at the little children of the 
streets, newsboys, bootblacks, and studgy urchins. When he has 
taken all this in, will not bis (assumed) professional impulse be 
flavored with disgust? Why, there isn’t am ounce of plunder in 
sight. The pickpocket who enters one of these humble booths for 
sordid motives must be pretty far down in his calling—a wretch 
without ambition. 

But if you happen to be an outlaw you may learn many moral 
lessons from these brief moving-picture performances, for most of 
the slides offer you a quick flash of melodrama in which the villain 
and criminal are always getting the worst of it. Pursuits of male- 
factors are by far the most popular of all nickel deliriums.. You 
may see snatch-purses, burglars, and an infinite variety of criminals 
hunted by the police and the mob in almost any nickelet you have 
the curiosity to visit. The scenes of these thrilling chases occur 
in every quarter of the globe, from Cape Town to Medicine Hat. 

The speed with which pursuer and pursued run is marvellous. 
Never are you cheated by a mere sprint or straightaway flight of 
a few blocks. The men who “ fake” these moving pictures seem 
impelled by a moral obligation to give their patrons their full 
nickel’s worth. I have seen a dozen of these kinetoscope fugitives 
run at least forty miles before they collided with a fat woman 
carrying an umbrella, who promptly sat on them and held them 
for the puffing constabulary. 

It is in such climaxes as these that the nickel delirium rises to 
its full height. Young and old follow the spectacular course of 
the fleeing culprit breathlessly. They have seen him strike a pretty 
young woman and tear her chain-purse from her hand. Of course 
it is in broad daylight and in full view of the populace. Then in 
about one-eighth of a second he is off like the wind, the mob is at 
his heels.. In a quarter of a second a half-dozen policemen have 
joined in the precipitate rush. Is it any wonder that the lovers of 
melodrama are delighted? And is it not possible that the pick- 
pockets in the audience are laughing in their sleeves and getting 
a prodigious amount. of fun out of it? 

The hunted man travels the first hundred yards in less than six 
seconds, so he must be an unusually well-trained athlete. A stout 
uniformed officer covers the distance in eight seconds. Reckon the 
handicap he would have to give Wefers and other famous sprinters. 
But it is in going over fences and stone walls, swimming rivers and 
climbing mountains, that you mount the heights of realism. You 
are taken over every sort of jump and obstacle, led out into tangled 
underbrush, through a dense forest, up the face of a jagged cliff — 
evidently traversing an entire county—whirled through a maze 
of wild scenery, and then brought -back to the city. Again you are 
rushed through the same streets, accompanying the same tireles- 
pack of pursuers, until finally looms the stout woman with the 
umbrella. 

A clerk in a Harlem cigar-store who is an intense patron of the 
nickelodeon told me that he had witnessed thief chases in almost 
every large city in the world, not to mention a vast .number of 
suburban towns, mining-camps, and prairie villages. 

“T enjoy these shows,” he said, “ for they continually introduce 
me to new places and new people. If I ever go to Berlin or Paris 
I will know what the places look like. I have seen runaways in 
the Boys de Boulong and a kidnapping in the Unter der Linden. 
I know what a fight in an alley in Stamboul looks like; have seen a 
paper-mill in full operation, from the cutting of the timber to 
the stamping of the pulp; have seen gold mined by hydraulic 
sprays in Alaska, and diamonds dug in South Africa. I know a 
lot of the pictures are fakes, but what of that? It costs only fiye 
cents.” 

The popularity of these cheap amusement-places with the new 
The newly 
arrived immigrant from Transylvania can get as much enjoyment 
out of them as the native. The imagination is appealed to directly 
and without any circumlocution. The child whose intelligence has 
just awakened and the doddering old man seem to be on an equa! 
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fooling of enjoyment in the stuffy little box- 


like theatres. The passer-by with an idle 
quarter of an hour on his hands has an 
opportunity to kill the time swiftly, if he is 
not above mingling with the .Aoi polloi. 
Likewise the student of sociology may get a 
few points that he could not obtain in a 
day's journey through the thronged streets 
of the East Side. 

(of course the proprietors of the nickelets 
and nickelodeor’s make as much capital out 
of suggestiveness as possible, but it rarely 
goes beyond a hint or a lure. For instance, 
you will come to a little hole in the wall 
befure which there is an ornate sign bearing 
the kcgend: 


Fresu From PAris 
Very Naughty 


Should this catch the eye of a Comstock 
he would immediately enter the place to 
gather evidence. But he would never apply 
for a warrant. He would find a “ very 
naughty ”’ boy playing pranks on a Paris 
street—annoying blind men, 
genlarmes, and amusing himself by every 
antic the ingenuity of the Paris street gamin 
can conceive, 

This fraud on the prurient, as it might be 
called, is very common, and it has led a 
great many people, who derive their impres- 
sions from a glance at externals, to conclude 
that these resorts are really a menace to 
‘morals. You will hear and see much worse 
in some high-priced theatres than in these 
moving-picture show-places. 

In some of the crowded quarters of the 
city the nickelet is cropping up almost as 
thickly as the saloons, and if the nickel de- 
lirium continues to maintain its hold there 
will be, in a few years, more of these cheap 
amusement-places than saloons. Even now 
some of the saloon-keepers are complaining 
that they injure their trade. On one street 
in Harlem there are as many as five to a 
block, each one capable of showing to one 
thousand people an hour. That is, they have 
a seating capacity for about two hundred 
und fifty, and give four shows an hour, 
Others are so tiny that only fifty can be 
jammed into the narrow area. They run 
irom early morning until midnight, and 
their megaphones are barking their lure be- 
fore the milkman has made his rounds. 

You hear in some neighborloods of nickel- 
odeon theatre-parties. A party will set out 
on what might be called a moving-picture 
debauch, making the round of all the tawdry 
little show-places in the region between the 
hours of eight and eleven o'clock at night, 
at a total cost of, say, thirty cents each. 
They will tell you afterwards that they were 
not bored for an imstant. Everything they 
suw bad plenty of action in it. Melodrama 
is served hot and at a pace the Bowery 
theatres can never follow. In one place I 
visited, a band of pirates were whirled 
through a maze of hair-raising adventures 
that could not have occurred in a Third 
Avenue home of melodrama in less than two 
hours. Within the span of fifteen minutes 
the bueeaneers scuttled a merchantman, 
made its crew walk the plank, captured a 
fair-haired maiden, bound her with what ap- 
peared to be two-inch Manila rope, and cast 
her into the hold. 

The ruthless pirate captain put his cap- 
tive on a bread-and-water diet, loaded her 
with chains, and paced up and down before 
her with arms folded, @ la Bonaparte. The 
hapless young woman cowered in a corner 
and shook her clankless fetters. Meanwhile 
from the poop-deck other pirates scanned the 
offing. A sail dashed over the horizon and 
hore down on the buccaneers under full wing, 
making about ninety knots, though there 
was searcely a ripple on the sea. In a few 
seconds the two vessels were hurling broad- 
sides at each other. The Jolly Roger was 
shot away. Then the jolly sea-wolfs were 
shot away. It was a French man-of-war to 
the reseue, and French men-of-war’s men 
boarded the outlaw craft. There were cut- 
lass duels all over the deck, from “ figger- 
head” to taffrail, until the freebooters were 
Looted overboard to a man. Then the fiancé 
of the fair captive leaped down into the hold 
and eut off her chains with a jack-knife. 

Is it any wonder, when you can see all this 
for five cents and in fifteen minutes, that 
the country is being swept by a nickel de- 
lirium? An agent for a moving-picture con- 


tripping up 
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cern informed the writer that the craze for 
these cheap show-places was sweeping the 
country from coast to coast. The makers 
of the pictures employ great troops of actors 
and take them all over the world to perform. 
The sets of pictures have to be changed every 
other day. Men with vivid imaginations 
are employed to think up new acts. Their 
minds must be as fertile as the mental soil 
of a dime-novelist. 

The French seem to be the masters in this 
new field. The writers of feuilletons have 
evidently branched into the business, for 
the continued-story moving-picture has come 
into existence. You get the same characters 
again and again, battling on the edges of 
precipitous cliffs, struggling in a lighthouse 
tower, sleuthing criminals in Parisian 
suburbs, tracking kidnapped children 
through dense forests, and peuncing upon 


- would-be assassins with the dagger poised. 


Also you are introduced to the grotesque 
and the comique. Thousands of dwellers 
along the Bowery are learning to roar at 
French buifoonery, and the gendarme is grow- 
ing as familiar to them as “the copper on 
the beat.” 

And after all it is an innocent amusement 
and a rather wholesome delirium. 


Saint-Gaudens: An American 
Genius 


(Continued from page 1236.) 


again, the force of the impression depends 
upon the soul suggestion. The composition 
might have been merely an interesting effect 
of concerted action. Under the propulsion 
of the artist’s deep comprehension of the 
soul of the facts, it became a_ profound 
symbol of moral exaltation and the inex- 
orableness of Fate. 

A suggestion of the latter pervades also 
the equestrian statue of General Sherman. 
“War is Hell,” but gripped in the iron 
hand of its necessity the General moves 
forward whither Victory leads. The latter 
figure thrills with the fervor of exalted pur- 


pose, but the beauty of her face is stiff with 


agony. 


In summing up the qualities. that en- — 


nobled the work of Saint-Gaudens one is 
conscious of another that swayed and di- 
rected all. He was possessed of a high 
moral integrity; the more potent because 
probably unconscious, and certainly never 
applied to moralizing. It kept him true to 


himself, his art, and the spirit of his time; 


to high thinking and adventure. 


Correct 


A Boston lawyer relates how a Canadian 
named Morgan was appointed to a govern- 
ment place which technically had to be ocew 
pied by a lawyer, which Mr. Morgan was not. 

The benchers of the Law Society, however, 
undertook to obviate the technicality, amd 
appointed one of their number to examine 
Morgan as to his knowledge of the law. 

“ Tell us, Mr. Morgan,” said the examiner, 
“ what do you know about the law, anyway?” 

“To tell the truth,” was’ the modest re- 
sponse of Morgan, “I don’t know a single 
thing.” 

Whereupon the examiner intimated that 
the questioning was at an end. He turned 
in his affidavit, wherein it was stated: 

“T have examined Mr. Morgan as to his 
knowledge of the law, and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief he has answered all 
the questions with entire correctness.” 


Reconcilable 


A very charming woman was relating +o 
a group of interested listeners the rather 
pathetic story of a young girl who had con- 
tracted yellow fever from a box of lace pur- 
chased for her bridal clothes and mailed to 
her from New Orleans. A physician present 
at once declared that the disease could not 
have been carried in this manner. 

“* But, Doctor,” the lady urged, “ I was in 
the town at the time. Sadie was my best 
friend, and T knew all the circumstances.” 

“ Impossible,” he persisted. “ Experiments 
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made a few years ago in Cuba demonstrated 
fully that the disease can be conveyed only 
by a mosquito, the Stygomyia fascinata.” 

The lady hesitated for a moment, divided 
between politeness and conviction, and then 
uppeased both. “ But, you see, Doctor,” she 
replied, smoothly.“ the incident which I was 
relating happened ten years ago, before the 
Ntygomyia was discovered!” 


With Malice 


LittLe Elsie was erying as if in pain. 
“ What is the matter, dear?” queried her 


grandmother. “ Did you meet with an acei- 
dent ?” 
“ N-no, grandma!” sobbed Elsie.“ it 


w-wasn't an accident! M-mamma did ¥% on 


p-purpose!” 


Everybody Works but— “~~ 


Tue teacher of a Sunday-school class in 
Wilkesbarre once put the following question 
to a new scholar: 

“What did Moses do for a living while 
he was with Jethro?” 

There was a long silence, during which 
the other members of the class took ocea- 
sion to “ size up” the newcomer. The latter, 
however, was undismayed. After due re- 
flection, he answered: 

* Please, ma’am, he married one of Jeth- 
ro’s daughters.” 


A Waste 


Bossy’s mother was often distressed by 
her small son’s lapses from correct speech : 
all the more because his reports from school 
were always so good. 

“ Bobby,” she said, plaintively, one day. 
“why do you keep telling Major to ‘ set up’ 
when you know ‘sit up’ is what you should 
say?” 

well, mother,” Bobby answered, 
hastily, “of course I have lots of grammar, 
but I don’t like to waste it on Major when 
he doesn’t know the difference, being a dog.” 


THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on Borpen’s Eacte Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK: more each year than all so-called “ infant foods " 
combined. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received 
annually from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
merits of Eacte BRAND. «*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a bottle. «*« 


BROWN’S Camphorated, Sanonaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*.« 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PASTY FOOD 


Teo Commonly Used. 


The use of pasty cereals is not advisable. A 
physician says: “Pasty cereals are very in- 
digestible and a bad thing for the stomach, 
causing a depressed feeling and quite a train of 
disorders, particularly of the intestines and nerves. 

“‘Cereals, such as wheat and oats, can be cooked 
long enough and well enough to fit them for &g 
human use, but the ordinary way of cooking leaves | 
them in a pasty condition.” 

An Indiana man says: “My physician pro- 
hibited the use of oats and wheat, for 1 was in a 
bad condition physically, with pronounced dys- 
aye He said the heavy paste was indigestible, 

ut that Grape-Nuts, being a thoroughly cooked 
food and cooked in such a manner as to change 
the starch into a form of sugar, is very easily 
digested. 

I have become very fond, indeed, of Grape- 

Nuts, and all the uncomfortable feelings have 
disappeared. I have gained nearly twelve pounds 
in weight, and have none of the distressed feeling 
after my meals which I had formerly, Grape- 


Nuts food has done the work.” “There’s a 
Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 
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A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 1231.) 

strongly opposed the disunion movement. He returned to his home 
in Tennessee and entered the Confederate service, to which, in 
~ various capacities, broken by an interlude of ten months, he devoted 
the ensuing four vears. This interlude was the time in which he 
edited the paper called the Chattanooga “Webec/, published at the 
Tennessee town from which it derived its name. This paper was 
not a * camp-follower.” as has frequently been stated. During his 
active service Watterson was an aide to the cavalry general, Forrest, 
and afterward he served on the staff of Bishop-General Polk. In 
the famous Jolnston-Sherman campaign he acted as Chief of 
Scouts of the Confederate army. J 

At the close of the war Mr. Watterson engaged for a time in 
journalism in Nashville, Tennessee, but in the winter of 1867-8 he 
accepted an offer from the Louisville Journal Company, by which 
he became the owner of one-third of the capital stock of the 
Journal, and took up his residence in the Kentucky metropolis. 
Having with his partner and friend, the late Walter N. Haldeman, 
negotiated a consolidation between the Louisville Journal and the 
Louisville Couricr, involving at the same time the purchase of a 
third. paper, the Louisville Democrat, the result of this master- 
stroke, the Couricr-Journa/, made its appearance November 8, 1868. 
It was the @irst of the great newspaper combinations, and was 
from the beginning preeminently stecessful. During the thirty- 
nine years of its existence it has had no rival, either in influence 
or circulation, in the Southern States. 

Mr. Watterson had succeeded the celebrated George D. Prentice, 
an editor of the Louisville Jeurnal, but Mr. Prentice was retained 
upon the Courier-Journal, and until his death, in January, 1870, 
he preferred to remain in the background. But with the death of 
Mr. Prentice. Mr. Watterson was forced to the front. He took the 
leadership of the liberal and progressive elements, which cireum- 
stances had placed in his hands, and after a struggie of five or six 
years, in which the reactionists were very stubborn end bitter, the 
primacy which has since heen ‘conceded him was admitted by all 
parties. Like Henry Clay, he was not a native Kentuckian, and he 
encountered the most savage opposition before being finally ae- 
cepted by his native State: but, once in the saddle, he found the 
riding comparatively easy. 

On all the great questions which have divided the Democratic 
party in the last thirty years, the results have vindicated Mr. 
Watterson’s sagacity, though he was often—indeed, generally—far 
in advance of his party. Ue stood for national fellowship, almost 
alone, against radicalism, North and South. He stood for honest 
money and the national credit when his party was almost a unit 
against him. His famous cablegram from Switzerland in 1896, 
“ No compromise with dishonor,” is a matter of political history. 
From the outset he led the cause of free-trade, finally forcing 
upon the party the shibboleth, “ A Tariff for Revenue Only.” He 
has either written or exercised a decisive influence in shaping the 


platforms of the Democratic party from 1872 to 1892. In the 
national convention of 1892 he reversed the report of the platform 
committee adopted in committee by an almost unanimous vote 
securing in opposition a vote of two to one in the convention. 

In 1896, foreseeing the adoption of the declarations in th: 
Chicago Platform, he declined to take part in the convention, anc 
refused to accept the platform. He supported the Sound Mone, 
Democratic movement as a protest against what he considered th: 
radical measures of the regular organization. 

Mr. Watterson has resolutely declined oflice. In response to the 
wishes of Mr. Tilden, with whom he was closely allied, he accepted 
a seat in Congress during the crisis of 1876-7, refusing a re- 
election. He was a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
as recognition of his position as a publicist and political economist. 
and was also a member of the joint committee of advisement, a 
body charged with the control of the Democratic plan of campaign. 

He was a delegate from the State-at-large from Kentucky in all 
the national conventions of his party from 1872 until 1892, pre- 
siding over that which nominated Mr. Tilden in 1876, and acting 
as chairman of the platform committee in those of 1886 and 1888. 
The way to high official advancement has been open to him at all 
times. In declining to become a candidate for the United States 
Senate in 1883, he said: “I shall stay where 1 am. Office is not 
for me. Beginning in slavery to end in poverty, it is odious to my 
sense of freedom.” 

Mr. Watterson speaks as well as he writes, and possesses a 
familiar and popular personality on the platform, but he has not 
delivered a political speech in many years. He ranks among the 
first of American orators, his fame in this regard having reached 
its culmination in the address delivered by him on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Columbia Exposition at Chicago, when, with 
the Hon. Chauncey Depew, he appeared as the spokesman of the 
government. 

He married, in 1865, a daughter of the Hon. Andrew Ewing, of 
Tennessee, and has five children-—three sons and two daughters. 

Henry Watterson is the last of the “ personal journalists.” Gone 
is Horace Greeley, who “ boxed the political compass, to die of dis- 
appointment,” as a well-known writer put it; gone is Henry 
Raymond, Greeley’s long-time associate and later political enemy. 
The tomb has closed over the elder Bennett, who made the news 
end of the modern newspaper; over Manton Marble. long Watter- 
son’s close political ally; over Wilbur F. Story, who was never so 
happy as when telegraph tolls mounted up; over Joseph Medill, 
the maker of the Chicago Tribune; over Thurlow Weed, the sage of 
Albany. No more will Charles A. Dana’s gray head be seen against 
the dingy window panes of the second story of the Sun office. 

Watterson alone remains of the Old Guard. In spite of his 
vigorous prose and his fearless hard-hitting he is widely and 
affectionately known as “ Marse Henry.” No other candidate for 
Presidential honors will command more personal loyalty than he. 
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Zoo was ready for them all in the palace grounds, and the Sultan 
now had a valuable means of impressing the country governors 
when tiey came into the city to give an aceount of their steward- 
ship. These strange monsters from many lands were surely a 
visible symbol of Sidna’s power—and a sinister menace too, where 
the disloval were concerned ! 

But even this novelty paled and faded in turn befere the attrae- 
tions of the billiard-table. An opulent thing this, superbly carved 
at a cost of $5000, landed at Mogador’s Water-port. Then more 
camels to haul it across a roadless country over mountains and 
through forests of, argan-thorn, and bridgeless rivers roaring in 
flood. And withal no man got a cent for his labor or that of his 
animals. 

Kaid Maclean and Dr. Verdon, the physician to the Moorish 
court, together taught their Imperial master the mysteries of the 
green cloth. And here let it be said the Sultan is really an excel- 
lent player, who has amazed many an emissary of France and Ger- 
many by his skill with the cue. Nor ean 1 truthfully say that the 
Sultan has tired of billiards to this day. 

Next came French autos and thauffeurs. Somewhat strange, per- 
haps, in a country without roads of any kind; still, they could be 
used*in the palace grounds. And ‘they were—for a little while. 
They are now little better than junk, like the traction engines*now 
resting in the Water-port of Mazagan. Sidna thought these would 
have hauled trains at sixty miles an hour, and refused payment 
when he found their speed was only four. For by that time he 
Was interested in a miniature.railroad that could take. his harem 
ladies all round the grounds, with his august self at the lever in 
the eab. 

Fireworks and fire-balloons followed. - For the appetite came 
with eating: and the Sultan’s hunger for civilized marvels knew 
no satiety. There was some talk of a telephone between Fez and 
Marraksh. Had not a mere savage, like Menelik of Abyssinia, in- 
stalled the magic wire between Harrar and Adis-Abeba? 

A compromise was made by putting in a telephone from the 
Ministry of War to the Palace in Fez. Whereupon Sid-el-Menhebbi’s 
life became a thing of terror; only devotion to the Caliph kept the 
poor man alive. A fine fellow this Menhebbi, by the way, obedient 
unto death. I saw him stroke a fierce Bengal tiger because Sidna 
wished to test his pluck. Alas! he was broken and disgraced long 
ago in favor of a more powerful rival. 

Over motor-boats, lawn-tennis, golf, and polo I pass lightly. 
They “ceased to attracf.” as the managers say of a poor play. 
Their main cause of failure was perhaps their strenuousness; for 
our Nero is exceeding indolent, 
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A NERO OF TO-DAY 


By this time, naturally enough, the usual tribal presents and 
tribute, offered periodically in the great square of Fez, were rejected 
with scorn. Of what use were such tediously familiar things as 
Arab horses and bolts of silk; carpets and slaves; spices and 
feathers: daggers and saddles and pearls? Away with them all! 
I have seen high-spirited tribal sheikhs rise with muttered impre- 
cations, then bend low and ride off, vowing vengeance next time the 
Caliph’s tax-men called at their mountain fastness. 

Can you wonder that they killed Dr. Mauchamp the other day 
when they saw the mysterious surveying pole hoisted on his house 
in Marraksh? To such devilries they owed all their misery, they 
said. Down with the Christian and all his infamous gear that had 
lured the Caliph from Islam and alienated his people! Circus 
and bull-fight were combined in one colossal tent, and great 
was the etiquette, because the Imperial ladies were present 
in their hundreds. Eight fine bulls from the Duke of Veragua’s 
stud near Seville were brought over from Cadiz to Rabat, and then 
driven by means of decoy-cuws over the plains and mountains to 
the gates of Fez. 

They had lost none of their ferocity on the way; and you may 
imagine the dismay that fell upon courtiers, both Christian and 
Moorish, when the Sultan playfully asked all those who loved him 
to go up to one of the fighting bulls and lead him around by the 
ring in his nose! “It is death, O Great One,” wailed one of the 
Viziers. Whereupon, to the real consternation of all, Moulai Abd- 
el-Aziz himself walked up to tie fierce-looking creature, took hold 
of the nose-ring, and led him out through the gate. 

Thereafter, much discretion was necessary, for Sidna took a vast 
liking for the réle of metador, so that the bulls had to be dis- 
posed of quickly, lest Morocco be suddenly bereft of her Emperor. 

The craze for bicycles lasted literally but a day. Seventy of them 
were ordered in Coventry, England; and when they were unpacked 
from their crates in Fez the Emperor retired into the harem 
pavilion and insisted upon his ladies riding them. Shrieks of terror, 
laughter, and pain were heard all over the palace; and many of the 
hapless riders had pretty bad tumbles. Next day the machines, 
vastly the worse for wear, were distributed among the slaves and 
eunuchs, some of whom became excellent riders, maneuvring reck- 
lessly on every patch of levgl ground, with the usual disregard for 
pedestrians characteristic the Sultan’s servants. 

In guns the Moorish Nero is always interested, and any man with 
a new pattern is pretty sure of a flattering reception at court. 
Some of the weapons may be tried upon living slaves, with very 
cruel results; but this is not surprising in a chaotic country where 
the only right is might, and where the Sultan can reach out and 
pluck lives and other people’s wealth at his own capricious will. 
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Careless 


Ix a little town in northern Pennsylvania 
ere is a fire department in which the 
itizens take a great pride, composed, as it is, 
vholly of volunteers. 

tate in April a fire broke out at midnight. 
vhen the department came upon the svene, 
niy one lantern could be found. The smoke 
as pouring out of the building, but no 
ames appeared, and it was very dark. 

Finally. a tongue of flame shot out of one 
orner of the structure, and the crowd 
yecred as the man at the nozzle directed a 
stream of water towards it. At this crisis, 
he excited captain shouted: 

“Hey there, Bill! Be careful what you 
io! Keep the water off that blaze! Don’t 
ou see that’s the only light we've got to 
ut out the fire by?” 


An Unexplained Apotheosis 


LitrLe Helen had been having some sim- 
ble “ star lessons ’”’ at school, and one night 
begged her father to come outdoors with her 
nd see how: many constellations she could 
ame. 

“There, papa,” she cried, “ are the Great 
Bear and the Little Bear,and there, winding 
n and out between them, is the Dragon 
vhich guarded the golden apples. That 
rroup that looks like a broken-backed chair 
s Cassiopeia. She was so pretty that the 
ea-nymphs were all jealous of her and 
Jupiter put her up in the skies.” She paused 
uddenly and turned to the southeast, where 
rion blazed in glory. “ And that, papa,” 
he continued with .sonte hesitation, “ is 
Bryan—and how did he get there?” 


Foretold 


was August; and a Gypsy Breeze 

Was entering the wood. 

“Our fortune!” laughed the lover Trees 
That first before her stood. 


‘Sir Hickory .~ King shall be 
Of all this Wide demesne; 

And you,” she whispered, tenderly, 
“Fair Maple, shall be Queen.” 


hey listened, smiling, as she spoke, 
Nor heeded what she told 

fill eame a morning when they woke 
In regal red and gold. 

Joun B. Taps. 


A Sensible Fire-Escape 


To go down the ordinary external fire- 
scape ladder one has to be more or less of 
an acrobat and possess unusually strong 
nerves and sinews; nearly all such fire- 
mcxapes are placed where in a severe fire 
hey are likely to become red-hot and useless, 
nd, in nine cases out of ten, are so located 
sto be more or less inaccessible. The Inter- 
national Society of Building Inspectors is 
making an effort to have, cities incorporate 
im their building requirements a rule that 
will give every structure a safe and positive 
fire-eseape. The main stairs, it is argued, 
is the most natural means of egress to which 
cople will turn in a moment of need; there- 
ore, it is contended, the main stairs of 
wery building should be made absolutely 
Inombustible, should be enclosed in fire- 
proof enclosures, either walls of brick or 
lle or sereens of steel or wire glass, and 
have self-closing doors at every landing. 
They should abut either upon the street or 
mto a fire-proof corridor leading to the street, 
td from such a corridor there should be 
lone but absolutely fire-proof communica- 
ions, doors, ete., to any other portion of the 
building. It may be a slight. inconvenience 
‘0 open and close a door every time one goes 
‘p or down a stairway, but this is counter- 
talanced by the absolute security and safety 
aiforded ly such a stairway. It is the sanest 
ind safest fire exit that could be devised, and 
here should be no time lost in making this 
“uggeste change in our ordinances opera- 
We, compelling new buildings to be so built 
And the «'d ones, wherever possible, changed 
as possible. It may be added 
at certzin modern hotels already possess 
bis exce|!ont variety of fire-escape, 
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Time 

is the friend 
of Fords— 

it proves that 
in performance, 
endurance, 
reliability, 

and economy 
these cars 
have no rivals, 
no peers. 


And Fords increase 
in value 

while others 
deteriorate 

by comparison. 


To-day there are 
over 

Ford Runabouts 
on the road— 
every car 

is running 

every day 

and every owner 


is happy—ask ‘em, 


Model 4-Cyl., 16 H. P. 


agent or branch 


FORD 


“Watch the Fords go by.” 
$600 


f. 0. b. Detroit 


Write for catalog and address of your nearest Ford 


Ford Motor Co. 


267 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


CLARK’S TENTH 


ORIEN 


ANNUAL 


CRUISE, Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S.S. “ Arabic,”’ 
16,000 tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


BITTERS 


liqueur glass 


44 W. 84th St. 


FLAVOR 


~ OR. SIEGERTS 


— A tonic ravoriung of exquisite 
: aroma. Unsurpassed for grape fruit, 
cut fruits, lemon jelly, water-ices, 


lemonade, and all fancy drinks. A 
fore meals aids 


digestion. 2% Awards at principal 
Expositions. 
Send for free book of recipes. 
J. W. WUPPERMANN 


New York 


A TONIC OF 
EXQUISITE 


READ 
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BARBARY SHEEP 


By the author of “ T he Garden of Allah” 


An Ideal Sitter 

A WASHINGTON artist, while sketching in 
North Carolina, was one day in search of a 
suitable background of dark pines for a 
picture he had planned. At last he found 
the precise situation he was seeking, and, 
best of all, there chanced to be a pretty de- 
tail in the figure of an old colored woman 
in the foreground. 

The artist asked the old woman to remain 
seated until he had sketched her. She 
assented with the greatest good-nature; but 
in a few minutes asked how long the artist 
would be. 

“Oh, only about a quarter of an hour,” 
he answered, 

Three minutes or so later the old darky 
again inquired—this time with manifest 
anxiety-—how long the operation of sketch- 
ing would take. 

“Not long,” was the reassuring reply; 
“but why do you ask so anxiously?” 

“Oh, nuthin’, sah.” the old woman ha- 
stened to respond, “only, I's sittin’ on an 
ant-hill, sah.” 


Retaliation 


A-GUEST at one of the summer resorts in 
West Virginia tells of a wedding ceremony 
he witnessed in the town near by. 

The minister was young and easily embar- 
rassed. It was the first wedding he had 
ever undertaken. The prospective bride and 
groom were both younger and still more 
easily embarrassed than he. 

When the minister had finished the serv- 
ice and muttered a few kindly but halting 
words to the young couple he had just united, 
the bride looked at him, blushing but confi- 
dent. 

“Thank yer,” she said, clearly. “It’s 
shore kind o’ yer to congratulate us, an’ as 
long as you haven't ever been married yit, 
maybe we'll have a chanct some day to 
retaliate.” 


“ Alleged ” 


Mr. Frank Noyes, of the Associated Press, 
enjoys telling of a Western editor who never 
tired of impressing upon his subordfhates 
the importance of a frequent use, in doubtful 
matters, of the word “ alleged.” 

On one occasion the “old man” was ab- 
sent from thg oflice several days by reason 
of illness. In the interim one of the sub- 
editors, with literal obedience to the rule 
referred to, managed to attain a somewhat 
humorous effect in one instance. On picking 
up a copy of the paper one morning, the 
conservative head thereof was horrified to 
find this head 

“ Alleged Sunday-school Picnic at Water- 
town.” 


His Purpose 

Henry C. Frick, the steel-man, was once 
a guest at a dinner when he was unexpected- 
ly called upon to respond to a toast. Re- 
covering somewhat from his surprise, Mr. 
Frick said that his situation reminded him 
of the case of a Pennsylvania man who fell 
into the water while fishing. 

With no little difficulty he was rescued, 
and after he had regained his breath and 
was in a fairly comfortable condition his 
rescuer asked him how he came to fall into 
the water. 

“*T did not come to fall into the water,” 
replied the unfortunate man; “I came to 
fish.” 


Fixed 


Durtne the recent stay in camp of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
one of the captains called a sergeant one 
day, saying: 

“ Sergeant, note down Private Mooney— 
one day on bread and water for slovenly 
turn-out on parade.” 

“Beg pardon, Captain,” responded the 
sergeant, “ but that won’t make any differ- 
ence to Mooney. He’s a vegetarian.” 

“Then,” said the captain, “ give him one 
day on meat and soup.” 
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From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwvod 


THE NEW AND THE OLD=—THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS AND 
VENERABLE INSTITUTION 


THE CELEBRATED HORSE-DRAWN FIFTH AVENUE STAGES HAVE MADE THEIR LAST APPEARANCE ON THAT THOROUGHFARE, AFTER MORE 
THAN THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF HARD AND HONORABLE SERVICE. ON JUNE 9, 1830, A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER PRINTED THE 
FOLLOWING: “WE SAW ON THE STAND IN WALL STREET THIS MORNING A NEW AND ELEGANT STAGE, INTENDED TO RUN HOURLY BE- 
TWEEN WALL AND BLEECKER STREET.” NOW, SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS LATER, THE “NEW AND ELEGANT” STAGES MAKE WAY FOR A 
LINE OF SWIFT AND COMMODIOUS GASOLINE MOTOR-BUSSES, IN WHICH ONE MAY TRAVEL THE LENGTH OF FIFTH AVENUE TOR TEN CENTS 
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The Swamps 


Au, gray and green lie the swamps between 
Qur way and the woods beyond; 

4nd the hymn they sing is an olden thing, 
Plaintive and true and fond. 


“Come you away from the hills,” they say, 
“From city and sea and burn: 

lower your eyes from happy skies, 
Sit by our side and learn. 


“For neek are we, and submissively 

We hear our portioned pain, 

Vith no succoring arm to heal the harm 
Oi winds and the ruthless rain. 


To the lashing blow of the unleashed snow 
We turn a timid face. i 

Ve raise dim hands to the nobler lands, 
For ours is the scornéd place. 


“Ny treasure ours of attared flowers; 

We lift no honored head. 

‘eglect and shame are our only claim— 
We, Gardens of the Dead. 


"And yet we know that the evening glow 
ls ours by ancient rite; 

And our humble ear is tuned to hear 
The creed of the star-spun night. 


“ By the quickening cheer of the turning year 
Are we ever glorified; 
And we are kissed by the gentle mist 
That knows not place nor pride.” 
GARDNER WEEKS Woop. 


Easy 


Tue bank-examiners of the Treasury De- 
partment have some odd and amusing ex- 
periences during their investigations of 
wuntry banks, 

At one small and primitive institution in 
Kentucky an examiner found a deficiency of 
$100. Of course an explanation was de- 
manded. 

The.cashier made a brave ettempt to look 


Zwise. Finally he took one hundred dollars 


from a private money-drawer. “ There, that 
will fix it,” he said. bo 

“How will you enter that to make good 
the balance?” asked the examiner. 

The cashier looked bewildered, but finally 
said he would not enter it at all. 

“You see,” he remarked, “that drawer 
I just went into to make the balance is what 
we call the ‘ outs and over’ drawer. When- 
ever we're out of balance we go to ‘ outs and 
oer’ to make things right. Then, again, 
when the sheet shows more cash than we 
oght to have, the surplus goes to the 
drawer, Funny the city banks never thought 
of that scheme!” 


Want to Know 


Nor long ago a Boston municipal official, 
who is a stickler for the use of good Eng- 
lish, had oceasion to consult a physician 
new to the community. 

After the examination, the doctor said: 
“All you need, sir, is a tonic in the shape 
of fresh air.” 

“Would you mind telling me,” asked the 
purist, sareastically, “ what is the shape of 
fresh air ?” 


Too Much 


Axprew Carneate tells a good story illus- 
trating the canniness of the Scot. 

An lvish friend had jnsisted that a Scotch- 
‘man should stay at hie house, instead of at 
‘ hotel, and kept him there for a month, 
blaving the host in detail, even to treating 
him to sundry visits to the theatre, paying 
the cab fares and the rest. When the visitor 
“a8 returning home, the Irishman saw, him 
0 the station, and they went together to 
have a last “cigar. 

"Now, look here,” said the Scot, “ I'll hae 
mair this. Here ye’ve been keepin’ 
me at vour hoose for a month. an’ payin’ 
lor a’ tue amusements and cabs and so on— 
tell you TM stan’ nae mair o’ it! We'll 
list hac a toss for this one!” 
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pNHEUSER-Busc,, 


is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on > 
_ Ocean and Lake Steamers. ; 


__ Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately Bod 
_ relieved by its use. Malt-Nutrine is a tonic se Le 


liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch, St.Louis, Mo. 


f 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
have smooth and carefully ground points. 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NewYork. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. . 


st. & COMPANY, New York. 
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PELION ON OSSA 


THE GAME OF “ BEATING THE DREADNOUGHT” GOES MERRILY ON IN THE NAVAL SHIP-YARDS OF THE POWERS, TIIIS TIME IT IS 

GREAT BRITAIN HERSELF WHO IS SURPASSING THE GREAT BATTLE-SHIP WHICH HAS COME TO BE REGARDED AS A TEMPORARY STAND- 

ARD OF NAVAL STRENGTH. HIS MAJESTY’S NEWEST BATTLE-SHIP, THE “ BELLEROPHON,” WIIICH WAS LAUNCHED THE OTHER DAY 
AT PORTSMOUTH, DISPLACES 18,000 TONS—700 MORE THAN THE “ DREADNOUGHT ” 


BELGIUM GETS A NEW SEAPORT i" 


KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM AQURNEYED RECENTLY TO BRUGES AND OPENED THE NEW CANAL WHICH, BY JOINING BRUGES DIRECTLY TO \ 
THE OCEAN, MAKES THE ANCIENT FLEMISH CITY A SEAPORT. THE PIHOTOGRAPIL SHOWS TIE KING BEING WELCOMED TO TILE CITY | 
ae BY THE BISHOP OF BRUGES | 
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The Well-dressed Man 


WALL STREET'S reported rivalry in the se- 
lection of the best-dressed man is very inter- 
esting as an experiment. Eighty-three and 
seventy-SIX, respectively, are said to be the 
numbers of the suits of clothes possessed by 
two of the competitors. The mere accumu- 
lation. though, of articles of dress is no 
point gained. A man may have a suit for 
each day in the year and not find that 
three look well on him. Any one, indeed, 
who has the knack of wearing clothes and is 
prepared for an expenditure of $1,500 an- 
nually, may safely enter into competition 
with the millionaire whose wardrobe knows 
no limit’. Fashion-leaders in the past have 
seldom had the wealth of their associates. 

An estimate of what the well-to-do society 
man disburses yearly on his dress has re- 
cently been made out by a woman Who main- 
tains that men spend just as much this way 
as women. Eleven thousand, three hundred 
dollars is her estimate, obtained through dif- 
ferent firms, that each supplied a list of 
items bought by a male customer within 
the vear. Of these, the hosier’s bill is 
heaviest, with a total of $3,850; next the 
tailor’s, of $2,160.. A $1,500 motor outfit 
is inclusive of the chauffeur’s wages, also 
varage and cleaning. Five hundred and fifty 
dollars buys the boots. Hats are $160. 
Sticks and umbrellas cost $500. 

To figure out the cost of dress, while men 
have different tastes and occupations, is 
largely guesswork. The business man, for 


instance, is usually content with one pur- 


suit outside his regular routine. Even 
idle men have seldom more than two or 
three amusements which they follow faith- 
fully. 

Thus, certain tradesmen’s bills are likely to 
exceed an estimate, and others to fall short 
of it. Men, too, have fads. Some things 
they keep by them for years, others they are 
always buying. Certain articles, again, they 
have a prejudice: against and do not want at 
any price. 

What is the secret of the well-dressed 
man’? Beau Brummell, although, of course, 
particular about his clothes, did not by any 
means rely upon them exclusively for the 
appearance which he made. Fresh linen, and 
lots of it, with very little jewelry, and strict 
attention to details—that was his idea. 
The well-dressed man, indeed, must have 
some character. He does not easily submit 
to the dictation ‘of his tailor. For if he 
does, he will be apt to judge a garment on 
its merits, without considering sufficiently 
if it suits him. While, paradoxical as it 
sounds, men who led the fashion have been 
known to do so quite unconsciously, with a 
distinction undefinable and unobtrusive, but 
which, for all that, was remarked, since they 
had imitators. R. Hott Lomax. 


Diplomacy 


Tey were in the parlor of a summer- 
resort hotel. 

Sue. “ John, why do you always occupy 
the piano-stool when you are im the parlor? 
You Text play a note.” 

. “No one else can, either, while I sit 


A Hard Job 


Turre is.an old Trishman in Baltimege 
whe for many years was prosperous as a 
grocer. Not long ago, however, the old fel- 
low lost his all in “a side line,” and was 
compelled to look for a job. Through the 
itfluence of a friend he was offered the posi- 
lion of crossing-tender at a small railroad 
station in Maryland. 

The Celt looked dubious as the duties of 
the oflica were explained to him and_ the 
meanings “ of the various flags was stated. 

“Th case of danger, you wave the red 
Mik explained the man told off to instruct 
ike 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” interrupted 

Mike, with a doubtful shake of the head. 

lm itraid this job ‘d be too much for me. 

could never trust mesilf to remimber to 

‘ave a red flag whin there was a green wan 
handy,”’ 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 


IDEAL IN SEPTEMBER 


Every month of the open season i 


s delightful in the Park, 


but the early days of September present its wonderful charms 


in the best light. The temperature is 
without a blemish, the view distinct, 
best. The coach ride of 145 miles by 


light, makes this a distinctively close-to- 


bracing, the atmosphere 
and the roads at their 
easy stages, in full day- 
nature outing. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad offers a most attractive 


tour leaving the East on Septem 
Park on the 6th and remaining until th 
one-half days of perfect sight-seeing. 


ber 3, arriving in the 
e 11th, allowing five and 


The return trip, by way of the bustling cities of the North 
Pacific Coast, through Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and the scenic trail 
of Colorado, is enhanced in interest by the charm of the season. 

Excursion tickets, including all necessary expenses, will 
be sold from New York at $233; Philadelphia $231; and at 


proportionate rates from other cities. 


A completely-appointed special train, in charge of Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon, for the exclusive use of the party, adds to 


the uniqueness of the trip. 


‘As the membership of the party is necessarily limited, ap- 
plications for reservations and itineraries shoukf be made at 
once to C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, or to 


Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agents. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


 ettare sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 179837, June 20, 1907.—LisKkary or 
CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 
day of June, 1907, Phiiip McKim Garrison, of Orange, N. J., 
hath deposited i in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ What Mr. Darwin 
Saw in His Voyage Round the World in the Ship Beale.’ 


THE 
PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 


A smooth- running engine is more satis- 


faction than smooth roads. Mobtloil—the 
perfect automobile lubricant—is the only oil that 


New York and London, Harper & Brother-«,” the right makes smooth, easy running absolutely certain 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws There is a grade of 


of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) PutTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
$y THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from August 19, 1907. 


Class A, XXc, No. 179838, June 20, 1907.—LinKany or 
CONGKESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the tw entieth 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


day of June, 1907, Harper & Brothers, of New York, \. Y., especially prepared for SUSE CUINS, 
have deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of The Mobiloil booklet lists every 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ The Boy Travellers make of automobile and tells what 
in the Far East. Part First. Adventures of Two Youths in grade of Mobiloil to use. It’s free. 
a Journe to Japan and China. By Thomas W. Knox. Illus- Mobiloil « = alers ev 

trated. New York and London, Harper & Brothers,” the Mobiloil sold by dealers every- 
right whereof they claim as proprietors in confognity with the é ~ where—n barrels and cans of 


laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
Signed) Hexpert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
$y THORVALD SOLBERG, Regi ster of Copyrights. 
renewal for 14 years from 20, 1907. 


MENNEN’S 


varying capacities. 
MANUFACTUKED BY 


VACUUM OIL 
liochester, N. 


for After Shaving. a 


Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 


many skin diseases often contracted, 
sitive relief for Priekiy Meat, Chafing 


BORATED TALCUM ROUND THE WORL Eastward in December and Janu- 

ary. Westward in October. Less 

T oO | L —E T than twelve members under superior management with highest- 
class arrangements. Inclusive rate $1900. Write now. 

Oo W FRANK CLARK, 409 Times HBullding, NEW YORE 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Publication is 


is Manufactured by 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any ‘of the Printed With 
HUBER 
and Seaabers, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all Branch Ofices: 
odor of perspiration. Get Hennen’s—the original, Sold BOSTON 275 WATER SI 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. CHICAGO- NEW YORK 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 3. PHILADELPHIA 


Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sw eetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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